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Just Among Ourselves 
Shall We Fight? 


CCORDING to the Expositor, “an editor of a daily paper 
A in a small city wanted a month in the woods, and he hired 

a bright young fellow to edit his paper during August. 
But within a week the new editor had gotten into a terrible 
newspaper row with the competing daily of the town. The fight 
grew fiercer and fiercer; there were published threats of per- 
sonal violence; the editor of the other paper actually challenged 
our young editor to fight a duel. The brave youth responded by 
announcing that he had armed himself with automatic revolvers 
and would shoot the other editor on sight, whether on the street, 
at the post office, or in the theater. Meanwhile the excitement in 
the community grew more and more tense; both papers were 
bought by the thousands as soon as the newsboys appeared on 
the streets; and the fever reached white heat. Our editor in 
the woods, thoroughly alarmed, broke camp and rushed home 
to prevent bloodshed—and found that the editor of the com- 
peting paper had himself gone away August 1 on a yachting 
cruise, and had by chance engaged this same young man to 
edit his paper. Two papers, one editor, one big fight; circula- 
tion of both papers boomed to five times normal; and only a 
sham battle after all!” 


The circulation of The Herald cannot be built upon 
sensational foundations, but we must depend upon the 
loyalty and interest of both our pastors and lay workers 
who know and appreciate the value of their church 
paper to their own homes to take up the fight of 
placing it in the homes of others who need and should 
have access to the many helpful things going into its 
columns every week. Can we, brother pastor, depend 
upon you to put on a special campaign for new sub- 
scribers now? Your people need The Herald and The 
Herald needs, and, we feel is worthy of, the support of 
every member of the Christian Church. Place it in the 
homes of your people. It will mean many added bless- 
ings to their lives and an enlarged vision for service. 

Will you take up the fight? Can we depend upon 
you? 

Sincerely, 
' A, F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
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Tuesday, March 23, by Rev. E. Morton, pastor. that 
being the old home of Mrs. Percy. 










Mrs. Mary Humphrey Davis was born at Oronoque, 
Kansas, June 17, 1891, and died at the home near 
Dellvale, Kansas, March 9, 1926. Her father, John 
Humphrey, one of the pioneers in Norton County, 
died when she was about nine years old. She was 
married to Ray E. Davis, March 14, 1917, and their 
home life has been ideal. She was a charter member 
of the Christian Church in Oronoque, and from the 
time of its organization until her death served as clerk 
of the church, and right faithfully she did her work. 
All her life except the time spent in school at Palmer 
College was lived in her home community, and the 
esteem in which she was held was indicated by the 
very large attendance at her funeral. Funeral 
services were held at the Christian Church in 
Oronoque March 11, 1926, conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. C. E. Huff. She leaves her husband. two daugh- 
ters, her mother, and four brothers, one of whom, 
Rev. Selden Humphrey, is attending Yale University, 
from which he expects to receive his Ph.D. degree this 
year. Hers was a beautiful life, and though not 
long in years, was unusually complete. 


Official Information 




































MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


C. A. Spriggs, Athens, Ohio. 

R. C. Updyke, Maryland, N. Y. 

Everett Nixon, 721 S. Courtland St., Kokomo, Indiana. 

A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 

W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Nash, Creve Couer, Mo. 

J. Wesley Yantis, Christiansburg, Ohio. 

Reuben Oren, R. R. 2, Celina, Ohio. 

O. V. Kennedy, Lynn, Indiana. 

Carlyle Summerbell, 65 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 












NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that at the next stated an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Christian Asso 
ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
New York, June 23, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
the same will be considered. 

A. J. SmitH, Secretary, 

Geo. E. NorrHruP, President, 

JaMEs S. Frost, Treasurer, 
Committee. 















NEW YORK EASTERN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


Notice is hereby given that at the next annual 
meeting of this conference to be held at Charleston 
Four Corners, June 8-6, 1926, a resolution shall be 
voted on to change paragraph two of Article VI of 
the constitution of the New York Eastern Christian 
Conference, to include a member of the Woman’s Mis- 
sion Board on the Executive Board. 

W. E. BAKER, President. 
R. M. SEELy, Secretary. 















NEW JERSEY CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


A change has been made in the place of meeting 
of the next session of the New Jersey Christian Con- 
ference. This session will meet in the Christian 
Church at Baleville, New Jersey. Owing to the fact 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the above church occurs this year, the Bale- 
ville people have made urgent request that they might 
entertain this session of conference in connection with 
their anniversary celebration. And since the Gulf 
Mills Church which had previously invited the con- 
ference was perfectly willing to give way to the re- 
quest of the Baleville people, the ninety-sixth annual 
session of the New Jersey Christian Conference will 
be held at Baleville, New Jersey, May 20-23, 1926. 

W. H. HAINER, President. 











Irvington, New Jersey. 








UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Notice to all stockholders and trustees of Union 
Christian College of Merom in Sullivan County in the 
State of Indiana: 

You and each of you are hereby notified that there 
will be a special meeting of the stockholders as well 
as the trustees of Union Christian College of Merom, 
Indiana, on the twenty-seventh day of April, 1926. 

The stockholders will meet in the chapel of the col- 
lege building at nine a. m. on said date. The trustees 
will meet immediately after the adjournment of the 
stockholders’ meeting in the room designated as the 
president’s room in said college building. 

The purpose of the special meeting of the stock- 
holders and trustees aforesaid is to determine what 
shall be the future action in reference to the said 
college and corporation as well as other matters in 
zonnection therewith. 

By order of— 

Dr. E. A. WATKINS, President. 
DAN O. GETTINGER. Secretary. 





























Children’s Week 


April 25 May 2 


THE WISE MAN SAID, “Train up a child in the way 
he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” 


OUR CHILDREN ARE THE MOST PRECIOUS GIFTS 
FROM HEAVEN TO EARTH 


THE WAY OF LIFE IS POINTED OUT TO THEM 
IN THESE SPLENDID BOOKS: 


From the Crib to the Cross, The Story of Jesus for Little Children, 
Walker ate 

Little Tots’ Story of Jesus, Lefeuvre 

Missionary Stories for Little Folks, Applegarth 

Fifty Talks to Children, Ward .... 

Children’s Missionary Story Sermons, Kerr 

Stories Children Need, Bailey 

Hints on Child Training, Trumbull 

Our Children, Claiborn 

The Mind and Its Education, Betts 

How to Teach Religion, Betts 

Children’s Missionary Stories, Burnett 

Prayers for Little Lips 

Wee Folks Stories From the New Testament 

Wee Folks Bible ABC Book 





























Address all orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON OHIO 
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In the Days of Youth 
By Rev. Luther K. Long 


When Character Is Lost 
By Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D. 


Abdicated Parenthood 
An Editorial in This Issue 




















Building for Youth 


N old man, going a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm vast and deep and wide, 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream held no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting strength with building here: 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again will pass this way. 
You’ve passed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build you the bridge at eventide?” 






































The builder lifted his old gray head: 
“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm which has been naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim. 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.” 


—Will Allen Dromgoole. 
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About Folks and Things 


The barrels and boxes of clothing for the 
missionary room at Franklinton College, 
Franklinton, North Carolina, should be ad- 
dressed to Dean W. R. Collins, instead of 
“W. L.” as appeared in the Home Mission 
Department of our issue of April 8. 

The joint convention of the Northwestern 
Indiana Conference will be held with the 
Talma Church April 27-29, Rev. Everette 
Nixon president, Mrs. Pearl Burkit secre- 
tary. The program covers many phases of 
church work and promises to be a very help- 
ful one. 

The pre-Easter services at Milford, New 
Jersey, Rev. E. C. Hall pastor, resulted in 
eighteen being added to the membership on 
Easter morning, together with many lines of 
the work strengthened. The new pastor is 
greatly pleased with the way in which the 
work at this place is opening up. 

Everett, Pennsylvania, Dr. W. M. Jay 
pastor, received three on Easter Sunday. 
Brother Jay soon leaves this point where he 
has done so much fine work for university 
work this summer in further training for 
his new position on the faculty at Elon to 
which he goes the first of September. 

Miss Martha L. Denison, the daughter of 
Secretary and Mrs. Denison, has accepted 
the church at Houston, Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence, for summer vacation work. She has 
been spending the present year in Dr. 
Athearn’s notable School of Religious Edu- 
cation of Boston University and will be 
ready for her new task the first Sunday in 
June. 

President A. G. Caris has just sent out a 
short series of very attractive student 
letters and illustrated folders to a number 
of high school graduates in the Defiance 
area. They ought to be very effective in 
turning the mind of these students towards 
Defiance; but we hope that every pastor will 
help them to do so by adding his influence 
to the appeal of these letters. 


The church at Greenville, Miami Ohio 
Conference, and its pastor, Rev. J. E. Etter, 
were greatly rejoiced on Easter Sunday, not 
only with the reception of a class of new 
members, but also with gifts and pledges 
towards the new church building fund total- 
ing $2,000. The church there is gradually 
accumulating a nucleus for the new build- 
ing which the growth of their work makes 
so imperative. 

Brother M. Orban, Jr., of Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, who has done and is doing so much 
for our colleges and other institutions, has 
the very deep sympathy of the brotherhood 
in the loss of his aged father who passed 
away March 29 after a brief illness. He was 
almost ninety-one years of age, and had 
builded into his life many beautiful and 
helpful memories for his loved ones. The 
funeral service and burial were at Summer- 
field, Illinois. 

Rev. W. J. Hall reports an increasing in- 
terest among the churches of the conference 





in the new Dayton View work. He has been 
visiting many of the churches presenting the 
opportunity, and the response has been en- 
couraging. Recently a larger number of 
churches have been hurrying in remittances 
toward the conference fund of a dollar per 
member—some of them having paid in full 
for the entire conference year. Others are 
planning to do so soon. 


Olive Hill Church, Northern Kansas and 
Nebraska Conference, observed its semi- 
centennial with special services from March 
11 to 14, with a very special day on March 
12. Rev. Rue Burnell, of Orient, Iowa, a 
former pastor, and Rev. C. J. Nelson, pastor 
at Red Cloud and now doing promotional 
work for Palmer College, were present to 
give their help. The Olive Hill Church is 
without a pastor and furnishes a fine open 
field for some aggressive leader. 


We have been permitted to see the Easter 
announcements and the pre-Easter evangel- 
istic programs of so many of the pastors 
that we cannot give individual mention to 
all. But we wish to thank these brethren 
for their thoughtfulness in sending us such 
printed matter, for it is always very helpful 
to us here. It is certainly encouraging to 
note the thought and labor which in an in- 
creasing manner our pastors are putting 
upon their special series and services. 


A note from Brother Hermon Eldredge, 
who with Miss Lucy is now in attendance 
from Dayton at the International Conven- 
tion of the Council of Religious Education at 
Birmingham, Alabama, says that there are 
about thirty delegates from the Christian 
denomination in attendance. These come 
from seven different States. Brother El- 
dredge will give us an account of this great 
meeting next week—and that means, of 
course, that you will want to read it. 


The Suffolk, Virginia, Christian Church, 
Rev. H. S. Hardcastle pastor, has put on a 
strenuous campaign in union with the other 
churches of that city. There has just re- 
sulted from their union evangelistic meet- 
ings over one hundred conversions and now 
the churches are continuing the united effort 
in a Community Training School for lead- 
ers. The school is co-operating with our 
own department of Christian Education and 
with the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

Troy, Ohio, Dr. A. E. Kemp pastor, had 
the co-operation of Prof. Frederick J. Bal- 
mond, an evangelistic singer from Phila- 
delphia, in its pre-Easter services. The 
work was carried forward effectively with 
the aid of a booster chorus of over a hun- 
dred boys and girls. Twenty-four were re- 
ceived on Easter Sunday and a number of 
children consecrated. A plan is being de- 
veloped for a year-a-round church attend- 
ance effort through which it is hoped greatly 
to increase the regularity of attendance. 

Mr. Byron N. Andrews has been elected 
president of the annual meeting of the East- 
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port, Maine, Christian Church and Society. 
The church is doing splendid work. A bap- 
tistry costing nearly four hundred dollars 
has recently been installed. A home depart- 
ment of thirty members has been added to 
the Church School. A Loyal Legion com- 
posed of eighteen young people has been or- 
ganized. Their Easter services were very 
fine, the music being under the direction of 
Miss Clara B. Andrews. Rev. J. H. Lambert 
is the pastor. 


Home Mission Secretary Thomas is laying 
plans to be of every possible help to pastors 
and churches, through literature and other- 
wise, in their preparation for the home mis- 
sion offering in June. He will be glad to 
visit many of the churches and Sunday- 
schools or other gatherings, and with illus- 
trated lectures or otherwise help present the 
importance of this work. There is nothing 
more crucial to our very denominational 
existence than the church extension phase of 
home mission work, and we hope that many 
pastors and churches will avail themselves 
of this opportunity. 


Rev. A. P. Hurst, Elkhart, Indiana, re- 
ports the work moving nicely with both of 
his churches—North Webster and Boonville. 
The Ladies’ Aid at North Webster has re- 
cently beautified the building. The church is 
entertaining the Sunday-school convention 
next Saturday evening, and on Sunday, 
April 25, an all-day service with basket 
dinner will be held. A similar all-day serv- 
ice will be held at Boonville on Sunday, 
May 9. The North Webster Church has 
just lost its oldest member in the death of 
“Grandma” Mock on April 11, whose long 
life and service have been a great factor in 
the church there. 


There are many friends throughout the 
church who will be saddened to know that 
Rev. R. Anna Swetland, of Sparta, Ohio, is 
in the shadow of sorrow through the death 
of her husband, Mr. Warren Swetland, on 
March 30. Brother Swetland was an ad- 
mirable Christian gentleman, for over sev- 
enty years a member of the Methodist 
Church of that city and greatly loved and 
honored by all who knew him. Mrs. Swet- 
land is better known among us by her 
former name, Mrs. Sheldon, for many years 
the brilliant and unusually competent W. C. 
T. U. and temperance worker in that part 
of Ohio. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts, Rev. H. M. 
Hainer pastor, had a wonderful Easter day 
in which they had two church services in 
the morning—one at ten a. m., and one at 
eleven a. m. This was the first time the 
plan had been attempted, and it proved a 
fine success, with the auditorium almost 
filled at each service. There were five re- 
ceived into membership. On Good Friday 
evening communion service was held with 
an illuminated cross giving effective inspira- 
tion, the pastor speaking on “The Seven 
Last Words on the Cross.” This is the fifth 
year in which a service of this kind was 
held, and the attractiveness of the plan was 
proven by the very large attendance. 
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Abdicated Parenthood 


ture, Abe Martin, the well known humorous 

paragrapher, makes one of the wisest observa- 
tions which we have seen upon the present situation as 
touching childhood and youth, when he says: ‘Some 
parents seem t’ think that after they’ve taught their chil- 
dren t’ say, ‘Yes, mam,’ an’ ‘No, mam,’ an’ ‘Yes, sir,’ 
an’ ‘No, sir,’ it’s up t’ th’ public schools to keep ’em out 
0’ jail.” There can be no question that this wise philoso- 
pher has hit the nail square upon the head when he shifts 
attention from the young people to their parents in the 
discussion of the iniquities of present day youth. Pulpit 
and press have been free to comment upon the present 
wayward tendencies of young people, and many and 
severe have been the denunciations of the boys and girls 
of today. One need not feel that the world is going to the 
dogs, nor even that the general run of young people are 
any worse than they have been in former generations, to 
see the justice of many of these criticisms. There are 
grave tendencies today among the youth of this land 
which it is not wise to blink. There are new forms of 
temptation, new and sometimes reckless liberties, new 
amusenients and activities which carry with them their 
potential peril; and many young folks have not adjusted 
their understanding and restraint to these new things, 
but have been trapped and ruined thereby. But in most 
cases the blame rests, not upon these youth whose mis- 
conduct so shocks and imperils society, but rather upon 
their fathers and mothers and the sort of home-training 
which these children have received at their hands. 


N far too many instances the parents have grievously 

bungled their job. The children have gone wrong be- 
cause they have not had the proper home-influence or the 
proper home-nurture. President Coolidge has not been 
alone in feeling that any thoroughgoing and _ successful 
correction of delinquency and criminality among the 
young cannot be effected through law or through police 
restrictions or even by the school or Church, but must be 
done in the home and through the home. Teachers, 
preachers, social workers, juvenile and _ probational 
officers, are all coming more and more to see and to insist 
that the home is the foundational basis of child-life and 
child-conduct, and that the first and greatest responsibil- 
ity for the idealism and behavior of youth must rest upon 
the parents. And there can be little hope of greatly modi- 
fying the life and standards of youth save as it is done 
through the home or with the earnest co-operation of the 
home. Chief of Police Enright of New York City, whom 
we quote elsewhere in this issue, lays the responsibility 
for the prevalence of crime and delinquency among child- 


W ITH his usual penetrating insight into human na- 


hood and youth squarely upon the fathers and mothers. 
Speaking of criminality of youth with which he is so 
intimately acquainted, he declares: 

The blame for this condition in crime lies first with the parent. 
The cure for this condition lies with the parent. If the parents 
will train their children right, the safety of life and property will 
increase. In this training I would lay down this program: Back 
te religion, back to God, back to home life and prayer, back to the 
old home standards, back to personal supervision of child by parent, 
back to purity of standards of living, away from irreverence for 
God, for home and for father and mother. Away from irreverence 
for law. Away from booze parties, petting parties, lascivious 
literature, false standards of life and all that leads to them. 


SIMILAR conviction was voiced last summer in 

Dayton in a statement issued in behalf of the 
Protestants, the Catholics, and of the Jews by a leading 
representative of each of these groups. Having inside 
and direct knowledge of certain alarming conditions 
among the grade and high school pupils, and knowing 
many things touching the youth of this city, these men 
made a joint statement and appeal. First they pointed 
out the natural and very common inclination of parents 
to feel that, whatever might be true of other children, 
their own were all right, and warned them against such 
easygoing and complacent self-assurance in their own 
children. ‘The facts show that these unfortunate occur- 
rences [of youthful delinquencies] are not confined to any 
group or class,” the statement says, “but that the rich 
and poor, the socially elite, and the humble are alike 
affected.” Continuing it declares: 

We desire to go on record as having little confidence in the usual 
tendency to invoke the aid of outside agencies, to depend upon the 
school authorities, or upon the police, for that measure of super- 
vision and restraint which is needed. Neither do we have any 
great hope for alleviating these conditions by rushing into the new 
legislation. We believe that the burden of responsibility for meet- 
ing these moral situations should be placed squarely upon the 
parents of the community. There must be a revival of parental 
authority, leadership and supervision if these social conditions 
among young people are to become pure and wholesome. This re- 
sponsibility cannot be delegated to outside agencies. 


T is this willingness of parents to “pass the buck” and 
to blame the misconduct of their children upon every- 
thing and everybody but their own selves which composes 
by all odds the gravest and most difficult situation as 
touching childhood and youth in this land today. Heredity 
—thereby meaning their earlier forbears and in no in- 
stance the fathers and mothers themselves—environment, 
preachers, teachers, the Church, the school, the law of the 
land, have all come in for pitiless denunciation by fathers 
and mothers who have made more or less of a complete 
failure of their own task and responsibility to give the 
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right kind of home and parental influence to their own 
children. And now even prohibition must come in for its 
share of blame for the criminality of youth, the parents 
of whom in many cases have never exerted any real wis- 
dom or noticeable control but have allowed their young 
to run wild and have indylged them in every whim and 
fancy, no matter how harmful. It is this sort of thing, 
and this alone, which makes the problem of youth a really 
difficult problem today. Where children have the right 
home training, there usually is no “problem” with youth. 
It is not youth which has changed. For youth is as it has 
ever been—only better, if anything. But there can be no 
question that parenthood has changed. Not only is the 
old-time parental authority gone in most instances, but 
the very sense of inescapable parental responsibility has 
too often disappeared also; and parents are expecting the 
state and the school and society to do that for which they 
themselves were created of God to do for their own chil- 
dren. Speaking of this tendency to permit children to 
rule the home and to do as they please and to come and 
go at will, Christian Work wisely bids all to remember 
that the youth of today are no more “modern” than youth 
have ever been, and no more competent for undirected and 
unregulated self-control. It says: 

What a pass we have come to when respectable people let their 
boys go they know not where and stay out at night they know not 
why. Children are as much children in this twentieth century as 
they were in the nineteenth or sixteenth or first, whatever we may 
hear of a “youth movement” to the contrary notwithstandnig. They 
need just as much sensible oversight and care as they needed fifty 
years or a hundred years or a thousand years ago. When are we 
going to wake up and realize that the same policies that produced 
young people of strength and conscience in the past will produce 
them today, and the things that failed with them yesterday will 
fail with them tomorrow? Human nature is the same as it was 
when David wrote the Psalms. 


TRESSING this point that in thousands and thousands 


of households today the children are growing up as 
little anarchists, without parental or other control, and 
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going out into life to recognize no authority but their own 
misdirected will and wish, the Presbyterian Advance calls 
it “Abdicated Fatherhood.” We would like to broaden 
this term to “Abdicated Parenthood’—for mothers no less 
than fathers have the sacred and vital responsibility to 
exert and maintain the right kind of control of their 
children. The Advance declares that “when it comes to 
the responsibilities of fatherhood they don’t delegate ; they 
just abdicate. That’s where the trouble lies.” This 
“abdicated parenthood” has received vast impetus and 
encouragement during the past decade or so by some of 
the shallow and illy conceived theories of child-training 
and of child’s rights and “self-expression” which have 
been much in vogue. Nothing could be sillier, as nothing 
is more cruel to the child, than to suppose for a moment 
that the spirit of lawlessness and anarchy is any more 
beneficial and tolerable in a home than it is in a nation, 
or any more wholesome and to be encouraged in the life 
of a child than it is in the life of a grown person. To act 
on the theory that the child is to be permitted to do as 
it pleases, without control and direction, is as unkind as it 
is foolish. It assumes that there is no value in either 
knowledge or experience which can be passed on to an- 
other, but that each child must learn by its own costly and 
painful experiments that which is the well attested truth 
of ages. Such a method and pedagogy would be recog- 
nized as preposterously absurd if applied to mathematics 
.or any other branch of learning. It is no less preposter- 
ous when practiced in matters of conduct. And what is 
needed right now more than anything else is that parents 
recognize that it is just as absurd and disastrous to leave 
their children to find their own way or pursue their own 
wish in the realm of habit and morality as it would be to 
let them find their own way the best they could in the 
realm of intellect. When the parents abdicate, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for anyone else to do much for their 
children. 


The Trend of Events 


The Movie Pictures and the Children 


It will be well for parents and others not to be duped by the 
publicity matter which is being sent out by a movie picture organi- 
zation referring to certain recent findings of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Government. According to this statement, 
there is no increase of crime among the children—but rather an 
actual decrease per thousand population. Much is made out of this 
assertion, the inference being put forth that crime among youth is 
on the decrease, and on the decrease because of the educational 
values of the movie picture which are being shown in such great 
number. 


The fallacy of such arguments at once becomes apparent. In 
the first place, the reliability of such a survey may well be ques- 
tioned when set over against the opinion of juvenile judges and 
probational workers who, in large number, have given it as their 
opinion that crime is on the increase among youth. Nor would 
the gravity of the situation be relieved even if there were actually 
fewer thieves and highwaymen and murderers per thousand among 
the youth than there were a few years ago. Life and property in 
Dayton, for instance, would not be nearly so secure with fifty 
burglars and ten highwaymen as they would with only half that 
many burglars and highwaymen, even if the increase of population 
makes the rate per thousand less. 





But still more significant is the unquestionable fact that the 
average age of criminals has rapidly fallen. No less an authority 
than Richard Enright, chief of the New York police, recently de- 
clared that thirty years ago seven out of every ten who committed 
crime were over thirty years of age. Today the figures are reversed, 
seven out of ten criminals being under thirty—and a very large 
fraction of these are around twenty-one and many of them still 
younger than that. But worse still, and the most distressing phase 
of the whole criminal situation, is the fact that the types of youth- 
ful crime have become more serious. So much of the criminality 
of youth formerly was minor offenses, but recently banditry and 
murder have grown more common in high school and college age. 
If there are fewer criminals per thousand among the youth of the 
land than formerly, as this movie picture publicity would have us 
believe, no one would dare to assert that the kinds of criminality 
have not grown worse. 


And now as to the part of the movie in all of this. It stands 
to reason and good sense that children simply cannot witness week 
after week, as so many of them do, thrilling and fascinating pic- 
tures of banditry and robbery and all sorts of salacious sex stuff 
without being influenced thereby. But perhaps even worse are those 
pictures which are looked upon by many parents as innocent and 
harmless, but the whole impress of which upon the youth’s mind 
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is to create a desire for luxurious and easy life and for rapid trans- 
formations from poverty to glowing affluence. These, according to 
Chief Enright, are most insidious and perilous; for the boy who 
goes to the movies sees— 


Pictures either erotic in nature or else just as harmful to the 
boy, even if morally pure. He sees a fake notion of life in the pic- 
tures. He sees the boy and girl struggling in the slums suddenly 
transferred, through no effort of their own, to grandeur and splen- 
dor. The girl doffs her rags and dons her costly jewels and beau- 
tiful clothes and assumes wealth. The boy of the slums, again 
through no personal merit, but rather through the exigencies of 
fate, becomes a millionaire clubman with limousines and mansions. 

At his own home the viewer of this picture has no luxuries, no 
fine clothes, no jewels, no Rolls-Royce—not even a Ford. A 
longing for such a life is created. Over in some cheaper moving 
picture house the adventures of a hold-up man are pictured. Per- 
haps the picture is shown in one of the finest of theaters instead 
of a cheap one. ‘ne criminal of the middle ages becomes a hero 
as he is pictured holding up the stage coach, robbing the mail 
train and such. 

Put the two types of pictures together in the mind of the youth, 
the boy with undeveloped or untrained intellect, and he soon fol- 
lows the idea of one picture by robbing to obtain what was placed 
before him in the other. 

Warning against this kind of movie, in which so few parents 
cr teachers see any peril to youth, Zion’s Herald insists that they 
have much to do with the devastating divorce evil which is wreck- 
ing so many homes and adversely affecting the lives of so many 
children. It declares: 

The motion picture industry aids in the disruption of family 
solidarity. Too many pictures portray a condition of material lux- 
ury that will be forever beyond the earning capacity of the average 
home-maker. Here again, divorce is pictured under pleasing con- 
ditions and is generally associated with benefits which in reality 
are not to be had. These pictures convey the impression that all a 
housewife has to do is to sport gowns of fabulous wealth and en- 
tertain with whist parties and midnight orgies of hilarity. The 
husband is hurried to his down-town office in a comfortable limou- 
sine. But the American home, fortunately, is not built on founda- 
tions of ease and luxury. And yet the motion picture, by its con- 
stant appeal to the motives of physical luxury, imperils the home, 
and makes its devotees discontented with the rugged lot which is 
theirs. Discontented folks are known unconsciously to drift apart 
and gradually to slip out of each other’s life. The raising of 
ethical standards in the press, in the modern novel, and in the mo- 
= picture industry is required for the adequate protection of the 

ome. 


Spreading Moral Leprosy Through Daily Newspapers 

Every decent-thinking person recognizes the incalculable harm 
which is being done to the youth of our land—and to the older 
folks as well—through the recital of crime in the daily press. 
Editors and newspaper reporters know, if they know anything at 
all of the laws of psychology, that it would be impossible to pour 
a constant stream of criminal slush and crime through the minds 
of the people and leave them unaffected for the worse thereby. The 
situation becomes all the worse when newspapers play this crime up 
in the most sensational and thrilling way, as so many of them do. 
Glaring headlines—often repugnant to every sense of refinement 
and decency—are used as decoys; and the most salacious or revolt- 
ing details of scandal and crime are printed in the most fascinat- 
ing and impressive way known to newspaper skill. Page after page 
of the most rotten and offensively suggestive testimony in divorce 
cases appear in our great dailies, though it would be hard to con- 
ceive of any way more effectively to spread the miasma of moral 
leprousy. Referring to the fact that divorces in the United States 
have increased from twenty-seven for every 100,000 population in 
1867 to 112 for every 100,000 in 1916 and that the rate is still on 
an alarming increase, Zion’s Herald, in the editorial quoted above, 
Says: 

It is time to combat every influence that contributes to the decay 
of our home life. The public press is not without guilt in this 
matter. Among the most popular of the scandals with which many 
of our daily newspapers poison the mind of the public is that of 
divorce. Whole page’ are devoted to recitals of domestic infidelity. 
When the clownish antics of a drunken husband or the loose mor- 
ality. of a faithless wife is given precedence over news matter of 
moral inspiration, it is little wonder that divorces are on the in- 
crease. If the press only possessed sufficient moral courage to re- 
serve its news matter concerning the family for a recital of those 
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happy consummations of golden wedlock where two people have for 
half a century walked hand in hand down the pathway of time with 
no thought of scandal or separation, instead of devoting that news 
space to the exploitation of domestic difficulties, it would make for 
happier homes and social righteousness. As it is now, the public 
has little opportunity to cultivate thoughts on domestic felicity be- 
cause the press too often rivets the attention of its readers upon 
domestic division. Thus the faithlessness and irresponsibility of 
the few cloud the domestic horizon of the many, immorality is ex- 
alted and righteousness cast down. There are arguments not a 
few for the enactment of a law that would bar all newspaper men 
from every court room in which a suit for divorce was being heard. 
When that is done the chances of survival for the home will be 
greatly improved. 


Daily Newspaper Fiction Still Worse 


But serious as is this indictment, The Herald believes that there 
has come to be another perhaps even more harmful and far more 
inexcusable practice to which the editors and publishers of many 
of our daily papers must give answer. And that is the publishing 
day by day of serial stories of the most virulent type. These “con- 
tinued stories” are a comparatively recent departure in daily news- 
paperdom; but the custom has grown very rapidly and bids fair 
to become one of the most highly potential influences of evil in 
America, if the whole matter is not put upon a higher and better 
plane. With the exception of perhaps a half dozen of the most 
salacious fiction magazines of the news stands, nothing is appearing 
in print today more vile and harmful than many of these stories 
which are being run in some of our daily papers. 

In this list, of course, are included the various “Confessions of 
a Wife,” or of some one else, which pose as truthful accounts of 
actual facts, but which are fiction of the worst possible sort. In- 
deed to such an extent is this true that it can almost be taken 
for granted that anything appearing as a “Confession” is so vile 
that even the author was ashamed to reveal his identity, and hence 
hid it under a nom de plume. As if the daily news garbage from 
divorce court and police station were not enough to poison the 
minds and taint the ideas and ideals of newspaper readers, the 
worst type of fiction writers of today are calling upon their 
imagination to conjure up domestic infidelity and sexual impurity 
worse even than is found on the news pages and then to dish it 
up day by day with all of their consummate and damnable art in 
many of the “stories” which some of the daily papers are printing. 

But the worst of it all is that literally thousands upon thou- 
sands of self-respecting men and women, no small percent of them 
Christian men and women, are reading these continued stories day 
by day, and permitting their children to read them, without recog- 
nizing how pernicious and dangerous they are to themselves and 
their loved ones. Parents who would be horrified to find their boy 
or girl with a “yellowback novel,” will every day watch that boy 
or girl read in the daily paper a chapter of some story that very 
likely is worse than the worst of the old-time “yellowbacks.” Yet 
they think nothing at all of it. Indeed not a few of these Chris- 
tian parents read these stories and “confessions” themselves and 
can hardly wait until the newsboy brings the paper in the evening 
in order to get the next chapter. There is crying need that the 
public conscience be aroused and instructed against such stories; 
for it seems useless to appeal to some newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers to have self-respect enough and the public good at heart 
enough not to print them. 

Sa 


Dr. Robert P. Wilder, founder of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and intimately acquainted with world conditions, puts the 
dangerous situation in the Near East in the following pithy way: 
“In Constantinople they say the Turks are praying that as many 
Greeks be killed as possible, and that the Greeks are praying the 
same for the Turks. And the Jews are praying that both these 
prayers be answered quickly.” There is far more fact than humor 
in that statement. And with such brutal bitterness prevailing be- 
tween the races crowded together as neighbors in that section, it 
is no wonder that Mr. Wilder gives it as his conviction: “Some- 
thing more is needed in that part of the world than simply a Lo- 
carno pact. There must be a change of heart if the people are ever 
to live together in peace.” 











In the Days of Youth 





A Talk to Young People and Parents 


for enjoyment and for useful living— 
have their chief value as a period of 
preparation for the years ahead. 

The lengthening of childhood has been one 
of the most helpful factors in the develop- 
ment of the human race. While other ani- 
mals cast off their young after a few 
weeks or months—leaving them to shift for 
themselves—human parents, to an ever in- 
creasing extent, give prolonged care to their 
children continuing their education and 
assisting them with counsel as life’s prob- 
lems become more complex. 

In these times the days of youth are un- 
usually full of opportunities. The fullness 
and richness of life in all the after years 
depend largely on the ways in which the 
early years are used, so that youthful days 
take on increasing significance. 

THE BODY 

Youth is the time in which to grow a 
good body. In these days of multiplied ma- 
chinery we are carried swiftly on and un- 
der the earth and the sea, and through the 
air. Machines lift our heaviest loads and 
do our hardest work; why should we need 
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BY REV. LUTHER K. LONG 
the foreground, and at the base, of human 
life is the obligation to work. “If ye will 
not work neither shall ye eat,” should be 
written large everywhere over the world. 
No one should be. allowed to grow up with- 
out training in some sort of labor—manual 
or mental, preferably both. The foundation 
of this training should be laid in the home, 
with father and mother as instructors and 
examples. In the school, with its larger 
equipment, additional instruction should be 
given. The business of life furnishes the 
sphere for the worker and perfects his 
training. The sooner the child learns to co- 
operate with the home and the school the 
more rapidly and effectively will this dis- 
cipline proceed. 
STUDY 

Youth is the time to learn how to study. 
The head must help the hand, but it must 
do more. We are here to live. Life is not 
principally eating and drinking—thought, 
imagination, memory, reason, judgment, in- 
sight into God’s wonderful works and laws, 
call for and should receive an increasing 
proportion of time and attention. No one 
should ever cease to learn. The person 


whose mind is always open to new things is 
in no danger of growing old; while the one 
who settles down satisfied with what he 
knows, sure that all valuable truth has been 
apprehended and adequately stated, is old 
and practically dead already, no matter 
what his age in years. 


OBEDIENCE 


Youth is the time to learn obedience. 
Right, reason, and law are everywhere in 
evidence. Our God is righteous, he is rea- 
sonable, and the laws of the universe are 
the expression of his good will. Obedience 
is to be rendered to parents. As God’s 
representatives, who have had some experi- 
ence of life, they at first stand to their chil- 
dren in the place of God. Later, when the 
child has more knowledge of God and his 
laws, its obedience is rendered directly to 
him. Fortunate the child who has wise par- 
ents to introduce it to the necessity of 
obedience and to train it in the practice of 
the same. In these days of the “scofflaw” 
special stress needs to be laid on the old- 
fashioned virtue of obedience in the home, 
the school, the state, and in the universe 





strong bodies? We must have 
better bodies than ever because 
only such can adequately serve 
the minds and spirits required 
in modern life. It is both 
cheaper and more effective to 
start right, looking after health 
in youth, than to repair a body 
suffering and breaking down be- 
fore half of life’s span has been 
lived. 
PLAY 


Youth is the time to learn to 
play. Because all young crea- 
tures, including children, take to 
play naturally, some would con- 
clude that no instruction is 
necessary. Directed play, under 
the playground supervisor, has 
become recognized as highly im- 
portant in order to guard 
against the formation of hurt- 
ful associations and habits. The 
school of play is as helpful in its 
time and place as the school of 
books. Happy are the children 
whose parents know how to join 
them in their plays, who delight 
in home and community games 
both indoors and outdoors— for 
the hard drudgery of life will be 
relieved and much useful philos- 
ophy will be developed by these 
joyous family and neighborhood 
associations. 


WORK 
Youth is the time to learn to 
work. 


In the background and 
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PARENTS ARE RESPONSIBLE 


YES. parents are responsible for their children’s characters 
and careers. 

I had always believed that, but hadn't thought a great 
deal of applying it to myself. But now I am taking my 
courage in my hand and accepting the responsibility. 

And it takes courage and industry and energy, not mere 
knowledge. 

The man who said, “Knowledge is power’’ was wrong. 
Applied knowledge is pretty nearly power itself, but knowl- 
edge alone isn’t much more effective than ignorance. Know- 
ing that a friend is drifting over Niagara Falls isn't going 
to head him off; even knowing how to save him isn’t going 
to do the work. There has to be an application of the 
knowledge, or it does nothing. 

I have a boy (this is getting right personal, but I can’t 
help it; it has been constantly with me day and night lately) 
for whose career I am responsible. If he should fail, | 
should always feel as if by some omission or neglect | had 
caused the failure. 

I know all the duties of parents; I know all I should do 
to steer him properly by example and precept. I say | 
know all of them; at least, | think I do. And part of the 
time | have the courage and the energy necessary to apply 
my knowledge. Some of the time—and I halfway realize it 
at the time—I just look idly on and watch the bad effect 
of my inertia, acting in general like a man paralyzed, an 
unconcerned bystander. 

At such times I salve my conscience by saying | am 
saving him by prayer and faith; but inwardly I know I am 
being lazy, “‘passing the buck”’ to Providence, shirking my 
duty because it is easier to wish than to work. 

But I have a boy, a boy whom I love twenty-four hours 
of every day. If that boy should turn out to be something 
disgraceful, or nothing at all (which is something very 
disgraceful), my friends can say to me, (though they'll be 
too kind to do so), “He was a kind man, meant well, and 
preached a lot, and it’s just too bad he made such a 
wretched failure of his one big job."°—Strickland Gillilan, 
in The Christian Endeavor World. 














governed by God through law. 
THE CREATOR 


Youth is the time to remember 
the Creator. Is it natural for a 
child to love and obey God? Is 
it natural for the child to love 
and obey its parents, to play, to 
work, to study? Yes, it is as 
natural in one case as in an- 
other. In all these cases, how- 
ever, love and obedience need to 
be taught, developed, enforced. 
The child plays, works, thinks as 
a child in its relations to the 
family and the community. Its 
relations to God are those of a 
child. Imposing the religicn of 
an adult upon the heart of a 
child is as unseemly as requir- 
ing a child to do the work of a 
man in a factory. The present 
day emphasis on religious edu- 
cation and the carefully graded 
courses in the Sunday-school 
are clearly justified. Those par- 
ents are wise who take it for 
granted that their children are 
to grow up as Christians, just as 
they take it for granted that 
they are to be educated and 
follow some useful occupation— 
at the same time using every 
legitimate means to bring about 
the desired results, in the one 
case as in the other. Happy the 
young person who considers the 
religious department of his char- 
acter and life as something to 
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which his attention is to be given along with 
all the other departments. 


A CLEAN LIFE 


Youth is the time to live a clean life. 
Every healthy, normal young person should 
look forward to marriage and the founding 
of ahome. Nature furnishes some guidance 
in these matters, as in other departments of 
life. Teaching and guidance on the part 
of parents, however, are as necessary here 
as in other important things. For every 
young person questions should be answered 
and information given concerning the body 
and the sexual life. True, every child ob- 
tains information; but often the informa- 
tion is unreliable, and comes from unclean 
sources and in an unclean way. A good 
understanding between parents and chil- 
dren, leading to dignified and progressive 
talks, is the best possible solution of the 


problem. There are books—care should be 
exercised in their selection—that parents 
may use with the children in imparting in- 
formation. Happy the young person who, 
for his own sake and for the sake of the 
home that is to be, determines to keep him- 
self clean. 


“O give me Samuel’s ear, 

The open ear, O Lord. 

Alive and quick to hear 

Each whisper of thy word! 

Like him to answer at thy call, 
And to obey thee first of all. 


“O give me Samueli’s heart, 

A lowly heart, that waits, 

Where in thy house thou art 

Or watches at thy gates! 

By day and night, a heart that still 
Moves at the breathing of thy will. 


“O give me Samuel’s mind, 

A sweet, unmurmuring faith, 

Obedient and resigned 

To thee in life and death! 

That I may read with childish eyes 
Truths that are hidden from the wise.” 


Lacota, Michigan. 


“What Have They Seen in Thy House?” 


II Kings 20:15 


LONDON magazine some time ago 
A asked its readers to define “home.” 

More than eight hundred replies came 
in. Here are some of the definitions of 
home: “A world of strife shut out; a world 
of love shut in.” “The place where the 
small are great, and the great all.” “The 
father’s kingdom, the mother’s world, the 
child’s paradise.” “The place where we 
grumble the most and are treated the best.” 
“The place where our stomachs get three 
square meals a day and our hearts a thou- 
sand.” 

Some years ago a visitor was being shown 
over the city of Washington, D. C., by a 
friend who lived there. When they came 
in sight of the capitol the Washingtonian 
pointed to it and said: “There, sir, is the 
home of the nation.” But that man was 
badly mistaken; the real home of the na- 
tion is the fireside where the father is the 
priest, the mother is the teacher, where the 
family altar fire is burning bright, where 
God is reverenced and Jesus Christ is loved. 


MY HOME TESTED 


The king of Babylon had sent messengers 
to visit King Hezekiah. He had entertained 
them royally and had shown to them “all the 
house of his precious things, the silver and 
the gold and the spices and the precious oil 
and the house of his armor, and all that was 
found in his treasures; there was nothing in 
his house nor in all his dominion that Heze- 
kiah showed them not.” 

But this was an exceedingly embarrassing 
questicn that Isaiah asked the king: “What 
have they seen in thy house?” For Heze- 
kiah had failed to show them anything about 
God and the true greatness of his Kingdom. 
Hezekiah had failed in his testing time. 

A testing time came in the life of Joseph 
when 2s a young man he was tempted by 
Potiphar’s wife; but he stood true to his 
principles. There‘came a testing time in the 


life of Vashti, the noble wife of Ahasuerus, 
when he called her to come in before the 
presence of his drunken guests; but she 
stood true to her convictions. There came 
a testing time in Daniel’s life when Ne- 
buchadnezzar ordered that no one in his 
kingdom should pray to anyone except to 
the king. Young Daniel, true to his prin- 
ciples, continued to pray three times a day 
at the open window, with his face toward 


Jerusalem. 
Poor Hezekiah failed when his home was 
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THE NATION’S STRENGTH 


THE things that linger longest in the heart, 

The thoughts that never vanish when we 
roam, 

The friendships that are never torn apart, 

Are those that center longest ‘round the 
Home. 


The deepest joys, the happiest hours we 
now, 
Are those which cost us only what we give 
Of happiness to others here below, 


This is the truest life that we can live. 


We strive and struggle to succeed, and pass 
Our fellows in the hurrying daily race; 
And O, how often burn our hearts, alas! 
With envy of our neighbor's wealth and 
place. 


And Time goes on relentlessly to prove 
How vain are all the clamor and the strife, 

Compared with quiet and enduring love— 
The greatest thing for every human life. 


Forgotten are the deeds that men call great, 
Forgotten are the kings in battle met, 
Lost to the memory an empire's fate, 
But there are things the heart cannot 
forget. 


As long as earth shall last, it cannot lose 
The vision of a Home of simple bliss; 
As long as men shall have the power to 
choose, 
They cannot choose a better thing than 
this. —Dr. Charles M. Sheldon. 
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tested. Will your home and mine stand 
the test as to whether it is a Christian home 
or not? 

Sometime ago Anton Lang, the noted 
player who took the part of the Christ in the 
passion play of Oberammergau, was shocked 
because no one recognized him as he walked 
up a street in New York City. Those who 
know him say he was not surprised from 
any personal egotism, but because he had 
always been told that his features and char- 
acteristics were so near those of the Christ, 
and he could not understand why he was 
not recognized. A newspaper writer com- 
menting on the incident said that he was not 
surprised that New York did not recognize 
the Christlikeness in Anton Lang; for, said 
the writer: “New York thinks no more of 
the appearance of Christ than it does of the 
great truths he taught.” 

If the Christ were to come into your home 
and mine in person, would we recognize him? 
Would he feel at home? Would we make 
room for him at our festal board? Or would 
we be embarrassed by his presence? Are 
there things that we would want to cover 
up if we knew that Christ was coming home 
with us today? Would we be willing to let 
him go into every room in the house? or is 
there some “skeleton in the closet” that we 
would try to hide? 

Some guests had been entertained for a 
number of days in the home of a prominent 
church worker. The visit was over; the 
good-bys had been said, and the hostess sat 
down in her sun parlor to rest and think for 
a moment. Absent-mindedly she picked up 
the Bible and opened it. Her eyes fell on 
these words: “What have they seen in thy 
house?” It set her to thinking. These 
friends had been in her home and some of 
them were not Christians. She recalled that 
they had talked about the latest books, the 
new grand opera stars, the latest Parisian 
fashions, and had gossiped about the movie 
actors. They had talked about “a thousand 
and one things,” but not a single word had 
been said about Christ and his Church. Her 
friends had admired her carpets, her beau- 
tiful paintings, the color scheme of her 
rooms, her jewels and gowns. But she had 
overlooked, she had forgotten, the most im- 
portant things. There had been no blessing 
at the table, no family altar prayers; they 
had been too tired to go to church on Sun- 
day; they had been to a ball late Saturday 
night; they were out for tea on Sunday 
evening. And this so called prominent 
church worker hung her head in shame and 
contrition as she thought of the visitors who 
had been in her home. 

What about the guests who have been in 
your home? What about your own children? 
What have they seen in your house? 


THE INFLUENCE OF MY HOME 

The nation can never rise higher than the 
home life of that nation. John Bright said: 
“A nation rests on the cottage.” The foun- 
dation of society is the home. The strength 
of a republic is the home. The glory of any 
civilization is the home. The stability of 
that civilization depends upon the home life 
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of the nation. Rome went to pieces because 
her home life became corrupt. 

Out yonder on the mountainside God told 
Moses to take off his shoes, for the place 
where he was standing was holy ground— 
God was there. I never stand before a young 
couple to marry them without feeling that 
I, too, am standing on holy ground. A min- 
ister is never called upon to perform a more 
important act than that of marrying a 
young couple. Oh, the far-reaching possi- 
bilities of such an event, the starting of a 
new home! The most far-reaching work, in 
my opinion, that any two young hearts in 
this world can do is to create, to establish, 
a real home. 

Think of the day when Bishop Thoburn’s 
father and mother stood at the altar to take 
the sacred vows of marriage. Little did the 
minister realize wehn he performed that 
ceremony that within three generations from 
that home there would spring six ministers, 
six missionaries, two International Y. W. C. 
A. secretaries, three college presidents, 
three college trustees, one Red Cross nurse, 
and other prominent workers in the Lord’s 
Kingdom. 

George Stuart, the great preacher of 
Southern Methodism, said: “The longer I 
live and the more I see of the sorrow and 
cares, the successes and failures of life, the 
more I am impressed with the fact that the 
home problem is the greatest problem of 
civilization.” 

One day when Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge 
and Mr. Gladstone were talking together of 
great international problems, Mr. Gladstone 
said to the preacher: “There is but one ques- 
tion, and that is the home question. Settle 
that right, and you settle all others. If you 
settle the question of Christianity in the 
home, it will settle all other questions else- 
where.” 

Anarchy is not born in great riots; out- 
lawism is not born in street mobs. The ques- 
tion of obedience to law is settled in the 
home. And if there is any one thing more 
than another that the American home is fail- 
ing in, it is in neglecting to teach the child 
respect for law: God’s law, the nation’s law, 
the home law. And the charge made against 
Eli of old, when his children went to the 
bad, is the charge that can be made against 
many homes today in reference to wayward 
children: “His sons did bring a curse upon 
themselves, and he restrained them not” 
(I Sam. 3:13). 

Who is the head of your home? Father 
and mother? or a little ten-year-old child? 
“What have they seen in thy house?” In 
the average home of today we see so much 
hurry and flurry, bustle and commotion, 
that there is not time for the development 
of the higher things of life. We have al- 
most lost the family fireside. Instead of 
looking forward to and planning for an 
evening at home together as a family, we 
are beginning to think of such an evening 
as a bore. At the dinner table the question 
asked is: “Where can we go tonight?” Let 
us plan to spend more evenings at home; it 
(Continued on page twelve) 
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What Our Pastors Have to Say 


BY REV. R. C. HELFENSTEIN, D. D. 


General Secretary Evangelism and Life Service 


The Response to Questionnaire on Kingdom Enlistment Week Plan 


N the response to a questionnaire recently 
sent out to the pastors who had had the 
Kingdom Enlistment Week program of 

the Department of Evangelism put on in 
their churches, on the whole a most en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the program was 
expressed. Of course there were a few, as 
could be expected, who felt that the old-time 
revival effected a deeper work of grace in 
the hearts of the people than is experienced 
by the converts from the Kingdom Enlist- 
ment Week campaign. Others felt that the 
Kingdom Enlistment Week program made 
possible a deeper work of grace in the 
hearts of the converts, because of the nature 
of the appeal. Experience has revealed the 
fact that the endurance of the convert to 
hold faithful does not depend upon the type 
of evangelism that was instrumental in 
bringing him to himself and to Christ, as it 
does depend upon the type of individual that 
is won. Hundreds of men and women have 
been converted in the most stirring revivals, 
but have gone back into the life of sin with- 
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A HOME SONG 


I TURNED an ancient poet's book, 
And found upon the page: 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


Yes, that is true; and something more: 
You’ll find, where’er you roam, 

That marble floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home. 


But every house where Love abides, 
And Friendship is a guest, 
Is surely home, and home, sweet home; 
For there the heart can rest. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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in six months. Many of them have looked 
forward to the annual service as another 
opportunity to get religion—one such per- 
son having declared that “she certainly loved 
the stone church on the corner, as she and 
her husband had got religion there in its 
revival meetings every winter for ten 
years.” 

On the other hand, some of the greatest 
conversions have taken place in the old-time 
revival. But out of twenty individuals who 
were cenverted in the same revival, at the 
same altar, etc., etc., some were faithful and 
some soon went back to the old life. All of 
which goes to confirm the statement made, 
that the genuineness of the conversion as 
expressed in the endurance of the convert 
does not depend upon the type of evangelism 
that was instrumental in bringing the in- 
dividual to Christ, but it does depend upon 
the type of the individual who is converted. 

Some of the most wonderful conversions 
ever witnessed have resulted from the King- 





dom Enlistment Week campaign of visita- 
tion evangelism. Some of the strongest men 
and women today in our churches have been 
won by that type of evangelism. Those who 
have been won to Christ by visitation evan- 
gelism, who have gone back to the old life 
and have not taken their religious profession 
seriously, would undoubtedly have done the 
same way if they had been converted in a 
high-pressure revival campaign, just as 
thousands of others have done. Even the 
revival cannot make the stony ground fer- 
tile soil. The Master recognized the sig- 
nificance of the individual equation in this 
whole matter as shown in his parable of the 
sower. 

Then, too, no doubt some converts, 
whether won to Christ in a tabernacle re- 
vival or in a visitation program of evangel- 
ism, lose interest in the church and in the 
spiritual life, because of neglect by the 
church. The farmer who would buy the best 
seed obtainable and plant it in the best fer- 
tilized soil possible, and, because he neg- 
lected to cultivate the growing plants, 
would condemn the seed, the mode of plant- 
ing, etc., because the crop did not mature, 
would be no more foolish than the pastor 
who condemns the program of Kingdom En- 
listment Week because he fails to hold the 
converts with a proper program of conser- 
vation. The conservation work in evangel- 
ism is as essential as cultivation is in farm- 
ing. Conservation means work for the 
pastor just the same as cultivation means 
work for the farmer. No agricultural school 
can devise a substitute for cultivation, nor 
can a Department of Evangelism devise a 
substitute for the conservation work that 
only the pastor can do. There are no “One 
Minute” recipes for conservation. Conser- 
vation ought to be as natural for the pastor 
as cultivation is for the farmer. 

Two or three pastors have criticized the 
conservation program of the Department of 
Evangelism, because the converts did not 
keep faithful. Such criticism is only an 
acknowledgment, either of failure on the 
part of the pastor to tie the converts up to 
some line of Christian service, or failure on 
the part of the convert to accept the oppor- 
tunities for service offered. 

The questionnaires sent out disclosed the 
interesting fact that ninety-five percent of 
the pastors approached are committed heart 
and soul to the Kingdom Enlistment Week 
program of visitation evangelism, believing 
that a better type of converts is secured 
than from the revival campaigns, and that 
it is easier to hold and train the converts 
won in visitation evangelism than those who 
come into the church during the old order 
(Continued on page sixteen) 
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At Prayer Time 


A live coal taken from off the altar.—Isa. 
6:6. 
oO 


This suggests that there were fires burn- 
ing on the altar. For the most of us, this 
implies that the altar was doing its part in 
the spiritual process which worship implies. 
And it gave a proper stimulus for the heart 
of the prophet; for while the live coal 
touched his lips with a purifying flame, it 
also set something burning within him that 
meant much in terms of new moral purpose. 

Altars differ so much in influence. That 
the human spirit means much in reference 
to what kind of flame is to be found at the 
shrines is readily seen; and we will speak of 
this further. But altars also mean much in 
regard to the fires that burn in the hearts 
of peoples. 

No doubt all of us have seen altars on 
which there seemed to be nothing active or 
warm at all. They seemed cold earthen 
things. And if we sought there the inspira- 
tions of worship, it is probable that we went 
away with no noble emotion, no purified 
spirit, and with no broadened outlook on life. 

And sometimes the altars seem only to 
smolder. It has never been quite clear to me 
what is meant when some one says that a 
church is in low ebb in spiritual life; but 
there is something commonly understood by 
such a statement. Of course, a low ebb of 
spiritual life, and a smoldering altar is a 
rather drastic mixing of figures. But we 
all mean the same thing by any reference 
that the religious element is low in a church 
or in a people—or, for that matter, in an 
individual heart. 

It should be stated that there are over- 
heated altars, too. Zeal can be overwrought. 
Good things carried to points of dissipation 
lose their qualities of helpfulness. And such 
an altar may become even more harmful 
than the smoldering one. 

Yet every one of us wants an altar that is 
burning. The experience of the prophet we 
want for ourselves; some coal from the fires 
of it we want for our own lips and hearts. 


em) 


Lay me to sleep in the sheltering flame 
O Master of the Hidden Fire! 

Wash pure my heart, and cleanse for me 
My soul’s desire. 


In flame of sunrise bathe my mind, 
O Master of the Hidden Fire! 

That when I wake, clear-eyed may be 
My soul’s desire. 


—William Sharp. 
Oo 


Experience has made it plain to many 
that these hearts of ours can be set on fire 
by a good many things. Just as some fires 
are wasteful, and others warming and puri- 
fying, so there are a good many influences 
that set our inward forces in flames that 
may do damage, or do good. 

Think of the fires that burned at the 


crucifixion. Many pious folk of that day 
were satisfied when one whom they thought 
was an imposter was cruelly treated and 
tortured to death. That was one kind of 
fire. There was another fire in the heart of 
that suffering one; it burned with continued 
good desire for those who abused him, 
solicitious for the care and comfort for a 
sorrowed mother, and-it was eager to offer 
hope to a repentent spirit that was likewise 
facing death. There was also the flame of 
the mother heart that was there; and with- 
out question there were other instances of 
eager interest and anxious hope burning 
on that unfortunate occasion. 


Great movements have arisen challenging 
the wills and the resources of morally inter- 
ested humanity. Crusades were moving 
armies bent on what seemed to be worthy 
and divinely arranged conquests. They at- 
tained nothing to speak of, wasted fortunes 
and meant sickness, poverty, and death for 
thousands. 


Mobs sometimes set out to take law in 
their hands and to satisfy some burning de- 
sire for public vengeance. Little is thought 
of inhumanities; and no regret is felt if mis- 
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Teach me to feel another’s woe; 
To hide the fault I see; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That merey show to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly so 
Since quicken’d by thy breath; 

O lead me whereso’er I zg0, 
Through this day’s life or death. 


This day be bread and peace my lot: 
All else beneath the sun 

Thou know’st if best bestowed or not; 
And let thy will be done. 


To thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar earth, sea, skies! 
One chorus let all being raise, 
All nature’s incense rise! 
—Pope. 
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take is made. Waves of patriotism even be- 
come overstressed at times and our love- 
of-kind becomes too heated to allow for 
sanity and for impartial investigation. Even 
extreme religious enthusiasms have sprung 
into flame causing devoted souls to think 
and speak bitterly of other religious bodies 
outside the overheated group. 





Hence it is a care that we should have as 
to what kind of a coal, and what kind of an 
altar it may come from, that is to touch our 
lips. 

oS 


influences that 
well intended 


So we must test these 
arouse us and direct our 
courses. 

For we really have much to do ourselves 
with the kind of fire that burns on the altar 
that shapes our lives. As divine as the in- 
fluence may be that qulckens the worshiper, 
we must ever remember that human hands, 
human hearts, and human design generally 
determine just how much the altar will 
glow, and with what flame it shall burn. 

The cold altar, the smoldering altar, and 
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the overheated shrine exist because men will 
have it so. 


But the coal that touched the lips of the 
prophet was one that purified. He saw 
there was an active influence that set him 
above the sins of his life. What those may 
have been, we have no way of nor desire for 
knowing. But sin was clear to the prophetic 
mind. It had too long controlled the pur- 
poses of his nation and it was leading to all 
kind of embarrassment and suffering. 


So would we have our altars make it plain 
to us where either personal conduct or pub- 
lic policy is wrong and harmful. 


The altar of the prophet also meant a 
new appreciation of the spirit of God in 
the order of worship. Little we care about 
the prophet’s figures: thrones, cherubim, 
and other elements may belong to another 
day, but the same spirit sits on the con- 
trolling center of the universe now as in 
Isaiah’s day. We have no question of the 
validity of the Deity made clear to the heart 
of the prophet. And there needs be little 
question of the validity of the Deity who 
just as lovingly, and inspiringly, abides near 
our altars. And no flame would seem holy 
that would not furnish a light in which to 
see him. 

oO 


These are the gifts I ask of thee, 
Spirit serene— 

Strength for the daily task; 

Courage to face the road; 

— = to help me bear the traveler’s 

oad; 

And for the hours of rest that come between, 
An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 


These are the sins I fain would have thee 
take away— 

Malice and cold disdain; 

Hot anger, sullen hate; 

Scorn of the lowly, envy of the great; 

And discontent that casts a shadow gray 

On all the brightness of a common day. 


—Henry van Dyke. 
o 


Is there anything on the altar at which 
we kneel that would repel anyone who right- 
ly was eager to worship? 

Just how brightly does the altar glow 
that we must help keep burning? 

Does worship really purify our purposes? 


oO 


“Prayer gets one in a condition to receive 
a revelation.” 
oO 


Here are our lips and hearts, O Spirit. 
Purify them by thy touch. Quench any 
flame of purpose or of speech that may burn 
to destroy. Set to new burning, if there is 
any smoldering embers of right purpose 
within us. Let our altars glow, let them 
set our lives alight, and may they rightly 
signal our advance and our direction. We 
kneel for thy up-lighting, bow for thy 
straightening, and yield to thee our forces 
that there may be enkindled within us the 
same fires that burn in thine own heart. 
Amen. 


ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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character, and from the time the child 
builds with blocks, until the last addi- 
tion is made to human character, every day 
adds something to that which had been 
wrought the day before. The word character 
literally means to cut, to carve, to engrave, 
to furrow, so that when we speak of a man’s 
character, we mean that which has been cut 
into human life by every passion, thought, 
deed, word, association, purpose, desire, in- 
fluence, ambition, and every other thing with 
which his life had to do through all the years 
* through which it had come. Young man, 
you are today the sum total, the complete 
aggregate of every thought, feeling, word, 
book, prayer, song, play, and every other 
thing with which your life has been touched. 
You should keep in mind, young man, that 
you do not inherit character—you build it. 
It is never bestowed, never given—always 
built. You may inherit a disposition, you 
may inherit money, or many other things, 
but never character—that you build. Every 
day, every where, by every thing, the silent 
forces that play upon your life are cutting, 
carving, shaping, and making permanent, 
that which you call yourself. If these forces 
be good ones, you will be changed into the 
likeness and stature of the Man of Galilee, 
but if they be evil ones, then into the like- 
ness, and the form, and the spirit of a 
demon. As Tupper puts it— 


F-, chara human being is a builder of 


For character groweth day by day, and all things aid 
in its unfolding, 

And the bent unto good, or evil, may begin in the 
hours of infancy ; 

Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly 
twist it in the soil, 

The scarred and crooked oak will tell of the centuries 
to come; 

Even so mayest thou guide the mind to good, or lead 
it to the moorings of evil, 

For disposition is builded up by the fashioning of first 
impressions. 

The character you build is yourself, and 

with yourself you must live through time, 

and through eternity. If you do not want to 

live with thugs and thieves, with drunkards 

and libertines, with murderers and outlaws, 

with prostitute and criminals, then keep thy- 

self pure, for you may become all these in 

yourself. 

And, young man, you should keep in mind 
that a good character, as valuable as it is, is 
easily and quickly destroyed. Character is 
courage; character is dignity; character 
is the real man, and yet it may be destroyed 
in the twinkling of an eye. I am now an 
old man, and have spent all my years in 
building my character. I have built much 


of it in the memory of the dangers which 
skirted my boyhood path, and hung upon my 
steps through all my early years, the dan- 
gers of which I was at that time wholly un- 
conscious; but it is now well nigh completed; 
it is mine; it is all I have; it is my wealth; 
it is my introduction to society, and my 
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When Character Is Lost 
A Talk to Young Men 


BY REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D. 


standing in business; I have no worldly 
possessions, and yet I hold a high head 
among men, but with the consciousness that 
by one wicked act, by one vile or vulgar 
deed, I could undermine the work of years, 
and topple my life into disgrace and ruin. 
Young man, your character is now in the 
process of the making, and the material you 
build into it will determine its strength, its 
durability, and its value. Now is the time 
for you to build wisely and well, for one de- 
fective piece of material builded into your 
life now, may, in the end, undermine your 
whole character. You are now where all the 
possibilities of manhood center and are at 
your command; you have a strong body, a 
clear brain, an untarnished soul, and a name 
that stands unsullied by any act of yours, 
and it should be your business to keep them 
so. Should you at any time be tempted to 
violate your body, and thus interfere with 
the formation of secretions, which, if left 
undisturbed, would build into your blood, 
and your bone, and your muscle, and your 


G > 
THO shall ascend into the hill of } 
Jehovah? 

And who shall stand in his holy place? 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure 








heart; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
falsehood, 
And hath not sworn deceitfully. 
os =. 8 
Wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
his way? 
By taking heed thereto according to 
thy word. 
s 8 & 


A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, 
And loving favor rather than silver and 


gold. 
s 8 & 
The glory of young men is their 
strength; 
And the beauty of old men is the hoary 
head. 
s 8 & 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honor- 
able, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. 
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sinew, a virile manhood, which would put 
snap in every movement of the body, and 
tone of the voice, resist that temptation even 
unto death. Face it like a man facing a 
wild, ravenous beast. You must defeat that 
vile, insinuating, disgusting, loathsome, de- 
grading thing, or it will hopelessly enslave 
you, and, binding you with thongs, will 
scourge you with scorpions. Think clean 
thoughts; think of clean things, and of clean 
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things only; listen to, and tell, only clean 
stories; use only clean language; and select 
only clean companions; better to live alone, 
a pure young man, than to dwell with the 
multitudes in sin; care for your body; it is 
the temple of the living God; fight the good 
fight; keep your body clean; avoid highly 
seasoned food and poisonous atmosphere. 

Fight you must, win you may. There are 
young men, many of your age, who not only 
violate their own bodies, but the bodies of 
young women, and are mean and dirty 
enough to boast of their foul debauch. 
Should one of these corrupted souls lay 
hands on a sister of yours, or even speak 
an insinuating word to her, you would 
“knock the stuffin’ out of him” and do it 
quickly, and for this you would be honored. 
But should not the brother of the girl whom 
you approach in the same manner, and for 
the same purpose, take a turn at your 
head? If you would guard the honor of 
your sister, you must have respect for the 
sisters of other men. Keep away from im- 
pure women; your mother is a woman, and 
for her sake you should go only with such 
women as she would be glad to know. 
Young man, when you are tempted to throw 
away your life for the song of a siren, re- 
member your mother’s vigils, which your 
fretting caused, her tired arms made so 
by your childish tyranny, her tired back, on 
which you had no mercy, and say for her 
dear sake, I’ll not throw my life away. 
Your life is the result of a thousand anx- 
ieties now forgotten, a thousand prayers 
that burst out of the mother heart. Your 
life has been dearly bought and fully paid. 
No purer love than the mother love, no 
greater service than hers for you; and if 
your life is to be disposed of at the price at 
which it was produced, your days and your 
strength ought to be disposed by consecrat- 
ing them to the nobiest possible use. It is 
well known that the man who once meets 
an impure woman in sexual intercourse, in 
a vast number of cases repeats the experi- 
ence, which fact makes a serious and loath- 
some disease inevitable, and oftentimes as 
durable as the life of the man. 

Some day you will lead to the altar a 
fine, young woman, who is to be your law- 
ful and wedded wife, to whom you are to 
pledge love and loyalty through all your 
years, and of her you will demand as much. 
You know that for all the gold of Ophir 
you would not take an impure woman to 
your heart, and make her the mother of your 
children. And in this you are wholly right, 
and for it you should be commended. But 
why should she be expected to take you for 
her husband, and to be the father of her 
children, if you are not in every respect 
pure in body, clean in life, and upright in 
conduct? 
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That relic of barbarism, when men bought 
their wives, or forcibly took them from 
their fathers, or husbands—the double 
standard—has led men into grievous error 
and hateful sin, one of which is that the 
wife must be above suspicion, and belong to 
her husband, but that the husband need 
not be above suspicion, and does not belong 
to his wife. No greater mistake can be 
made than the setting up of two standards 
of virtue, one for men, and the other for 
women. The measure which is meted to 
women should also be meted to men. A 
moral leper, regardless of sex, should be so- 
cially and domestically ostracized, and per- 
manently banished. Young man, never take 
a “chance;” never pollute your body; never 
allow yourself to associate with an “easy,” 
but keep yourself clean; honor womanhood; 
respect your own manhood, and always be 
ashamed of that cowardly, mean, despicable 
act, that would lead you to treat any woman 
in any way that you would not have your 
own sister or mother treated, and above all, 
be too much of a man to offer to your wife 
a life less clean than that which you de- 
mand of her. That old lie, which says that 
a young man must indulge sexually for the 
sake of his health, and the development of 
his manhood, is false and devilish, as science 
has declared, and experience proved. That 
lie, young man, has caught and held and 
ruined many a life of both man and woman, 
and you will show yourself a fool to allow 
it to lead you from the path of virtuous 
continence to a life of slime and shame. 


Studiously avoid everything that would 
tarnish your mind, obscure your vision, 
corrupt your heart, or stain your character; 
avoid everything that draws from the spirit- 
ual toward the animal; avoid everything in 
wit, in literature, in conversation, which 
tends to corrupt the purity of your life. It 
is a sad comment upon the life of this age, 
that it has so many depraved heads and im- 
pure hearts, that the shoemaker is compelled 
to cut the leather, the tailor compelled to 
cut the cloth, and the dressmaker compelled 
to cut the silk to suit the licentious tastes 
of corrupted customers. Many books are 
written, many stories told, many papers pub- 
lished, many dramas produced, for no 
better purpose than to satisfy the demands 
of depraved lives, and tickle the perverted 
tastes of the public. The impurity of hu- 
man lives has brought disease, unhappiness, 
and ruin upon thousands of young men in 
our own country, and in our own day. 
Young man, if you would escape the ills of 
life, keep yourself pure. 


I suppose you are wondering why I have 
given you such advice, and spoken in such 
plain language, and it may be that you feel 
that you neither need the one, nor the other. 
Young man, you do not know as much now 
as you will know when you are old, and if 
I can save you one pain, one regret, one 
weakness, it is my duty to do it; and, in 
after years, it will be your delight to thank 
me for it. I have lived long enough to know 
that whatsoever a man soweth, that she he 


also reap; and though the harvest be long 
delayed, it will finally ripen, and the sower 
be compelled to reap. Young man, from 
that law there is no escape. A hunter has 
told of finding a moose, weakened by hun- 
ger, fastened by his horns to the dead body 
of another moose, which evidently had been 
killed as they fought. The live moose could 
not release himself from the dead body. Al- 
ways it held him down, and forced him slow- 
ly, but surely, to his doom. Paul speaks of 
being chained to a dead body, and cries out 
in indescribable bitterness, “Who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death.” Let 
me tell you that the sins of your life are so 
linked and fastened to you as to hold you 
until you die, unless you are released from 
them by the Strong Man of Galilee. 

The things I have mentioned will rot your 
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HELPING THEM HOLD FAITH 


[F you want your boy to hold on to his 

faith, don't allow him to go to college 
without first telling him these four 
things: First, that in childhood we 
acquire, along with our Christian ideas, 
many religious ideas which came from 
our pagan ancestors. Second, that the 
teachings of Jesus are all against these 
pagan ideas. Third, that the teachings 
of science and history are also against 
them. Fourth, that when he goes to 
college and discovers that some of his 
religious ideas will not bear inspection 
in the light of science or history, he 
may be sure that these ideas did not 
come from Jesus, but are a part of 
his inheritance from his pagan ances- 
tors. Modern intelligence has played 
havoc with the pagan ideas which have . 
become tangled up in our minds with 
the teachings of Jesus, but it has never 
touched a_ single thing that Jesus 
taught. 

And I should add: Remember, son, 
many brilliant young men have turned 
their backs upon religion at college un- 
der a misapprehension. When they saw 
the pagan ideas in their minds crum- 
bling under the light of science, they 
assumed that they were Christian ideas, 
and jumped to the conclusion that 
science was against the teachings of 
Jesus. The truth is, science is against 
everything that is anti-natural, and 
therefore it is against paganism, which 
is always anti-natural; but it is not 
against the teachings of Jesus, for the 
simple reason that the teachings of 
Jesus are never anti-natural, but nat- 
ural or super-natural (above or beyond 
nature or what we know of nature), 
a realm with which science has nothing 
to do. Moreover, wherever they come 
close together, it is amazing how per- 
fectly they parallel each other.—Ed- 
ward Leigh Pell. 
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character, stain your life, ruin your home, 
and dam your soul, and in the end of your 
career you will see yourself a horrid form, 
having traveled over dreary, barren wastes, 
parched fields, wherein no flower bloomed, 
and in whose horizon never a star glim- 
mered, and where in all that lonely path 
you never once found a resting place for 
your tattered and battered life. Your mouth 
will be filled with blasphemy, your soul will 
be rotted with sin, your life gone to 
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destruction, scarred, burned, bruised, pol- 
luted, and, as such, you will go forth to 
reap the thorns and thistles of your early 
sowing, and that too with the full conscious- 
ness that— 


WHEN CHARACTER IS LOST, ALL IS LOST. 


Young man, let me put this other fact into 
your heart. Character is self-revealing. No 
man can hide himself. What you really are 
has a thousand tongues, and they all speak 
at once, and tell the same story. Your repu- 
tation is the reflection of your real self. 
Never, I beseech you, lose sight of the 
opinion others may have of you. When a 
young man says, “Oh, I do not care what 
others may say about me, I know what I 
am,” that young man is in danger. Self- 
deception is common to mankind, and it is 
altogether likely that others know more 
about us than we know about ourselves. 

Do not make the blunder of thinking you 
can really live a double life; that you can 
be one kind of a man, and make the people 
believe you to be another. Such thin veneer- 
ing is easily rubbed through, and your real 
self will shine out. If you give your life 
over to be molded by ugly passions, by the 
lusts of the flesh, and the corruptions of 
lasciviousness, you may be sure that that 
ugly self will make itself known, and that, 
too, at times when you most desired that it 
should not. Aesop tells us of a shepherd 
who one day threw a stone and broke the 
leg of a sheep. Alarmed at what he had 
done, he besought the sheep not to tell the 
master that its leg was broken. The sheep 
replied, “There is no need that I should tell 
it, the broken leg will speak for itself.” 
Peter, at the trial of his Lord, needed not 
to tell that he was from Galilee; his speech 
betrayed him, or, as the revised version 
has it, “made him known.” Character is 
self-revealing; what a man is, that is what 
will be known. A stained finger marks 
everything it touches. A life of sin tells its 
own story on every occasion. Young man, 
if your life is wrong, if there is about you 
the stench of impurity, the rottenness of 
vulgarity, the foulness of profanity, the 
foolishness of infidelity, you need not pro- 
claim it from the housetop; you need not 
cry aloud in the street; you are known and 
read of all men; marked for life with an 
indelible marking; your mask is trans- 
parent; your camouflage has been pene- 
trated; your real self is seen; your char- 
acter has spoken; your broken life speaks 
for itself; your speech maketh thee known. 

Bad men are cowards in the presence of 
the eternal; they cringe before the throne 
of righteousness; when they feel their inner 
selves speaking, they know their doom. Men 
who could, and who would, fight a whole 
army, have their hair whitened in a night 
by the spectral fingers which touch their 
hearts in the dark; soldiers that never fear 
foe, nor death, tremble when in the presence 
of the unnamable, invisible guests that at- 
tend them in home and in company, coming 
uninvited into their rooms when most un- 
welcome. That is character revealing itself. 
Young man, listen to one who has indeed 
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seen years and many sad changes; one who 
speaks from age and experience, and says 
to you, you cannot hide yourself, and if 
yourself be the result of sin, the price of a 
good character, when that is gone, you will 
know that— 


WHEN CHARACTER IS LOST, ALL IS LOST. 


And now, young man, you have heard my 
story, and have given kindly attention to my 
advice, for which I thank you, but before 
I say good-by, I have one other fact to lay 
upon your heart, which is that character, be 
it good or bad, when completed is unchange- 
able. It is easily destroyed, but it is not 
subject to change. The life may be renewed 
in Jesus Christ and every sin forgiven, the 
purposes and ideals toward which one 
strives may be lifted to a higher plain and 
the whole course of human conduct changed 
for the better; but what has been done, has 
been unchangeably done. The record has 
been written, and not a word of it can be 
rubbed out, not a sentence erased, not a fact 
changed. 

It is said that in the sandstone is regis- 
tered the course of the wind, the drift of 
the rain, for all the centuries of its exist- 
ence. Even so does human life record the 
result of the good and the bad influences 
which prey upon it through all its years. 
Solomon tells us that “If a tree fall toward 
the north or toward the south, in the place 
where the tree falleth there it shall lie,” the 
plain teaching of which is the eternal fixed- 
ness of things. There is in the human heart 
a strong desire to change things, and be- 
cause of this, many things have been 
changed. Man, by his ingenuity and in- 
dustry, has changed the whole face of the 
earth, and a wilderness has been trans- 
formed into a garden of beauty; the earth 
has indeed blossomed as the rose. The 
primitive forest gave way to well regulated 
fields; the fields, in turn, gave way to vil- 
lages and towns, which were soon displaced 
by cities; the old straw pile and the log 
cabin of the pioneer have been supplanted 
by the big red barn and the Queen Anne 
residence of the farmer; steam and elec- 
tricity have eliminated distance, and seated 
the whole world around one common hearth- 
stone; the secrets of the air and the mys- 
teries of the sea are no longer hidden from 
mankind, but, amid all these marvelous 
changes that have been wrought by man, 
death and destiny remain the same, and the 
records of human lives are as they were 
written. 

Do not think that I do not believe in the 
reformation of human life, for I do. I be- 
lieve in conversion, as interpreted by our 
fathers, but the record of human life re- 
mains unchanged. Even though one be born 
from above, it is written into his character, 
there to remain forever. And for that rea- 
son I counsel thee, O young man, to keep 
thyself pure. When water is frozen into 
an icicle, be it clear water, or muddy, or be 
it either one or the other, that water can- 
not be removed without destroying the 
icicle. There is no power on earth that can 
remove the clear, clean water, and leave 
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Kissed Each Other 


NEW HAMPSHIRE kissed California at the headquarters of the 

Department of Evangelism and Life Service the other day 
when two fifty dollar gifts for the work reached the office. The 
donors were generous-hearted laymen, living in these respective 
sections of our fair land. Our cause wins on merit. 


Let the APPRECIATION OFFERING for this Department 
SUNDAY, MAY 2, thrill our entire brotherhood by its largeness. 


Send the offering as soon as taken to Department of Evangel- 
ism and Life Service, Room 501, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


McD. HOWSARE, Executive Secretary. 











the muddy, or remove the foul and leave the 
pure, and leave the icicle as it was. Even 
so is human character; the good and the 
bad, or the one or the other, that is builded 
into human character, so intertwines itself, 
and interlocks itself into life, as to make 
character unchangeable when once it is 
finished. 

Young man, it is not a rich father, nor 
a soft job, nor a host of friends, nor a 
strong pull, nor any set of circumstances 
that you need to help you to success in life, 
and to purity of character. What you need 
is manhood under your own hat, and purity 
under your own clothes. The only man 
who can help you be what you ought to be, 
and do what you ought to do, is the man who 
walks in your shoes and looks at you when 
you stand before the mirror. To be true in 
character, pure in heart, and virtuous in 
life, should be your highest aim. Make a 
good character the very crown of your life. 
Make it your honor, your religion, your life, 
your all. Set it before you as a coronet set 
with precious gems. Set it before you as 
celestial beauty, brilliant with the eyes of 
love. Make it your masterpiece in litera- 
ture, your choicest poem and your sweetest 
melody, and remember that— 

WHEN CHARACTER IS LOST, ALL IS LOST. 


“What Have They Seen in Thy 
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House 
(Continued from page eight) 
takes time to build a home and to love one 
another. 
THE ATMOSPHERE OF HOME 


What kind of an atmosphere is there in 
your home? The people of California are 
always talking about their climate; the rea- 
son they have such beautiful flowers is be- 
cause of their atmosphere. If we are going 
to develop beautiful lives in our homes, we 
must have a Christian atmosphere, an at- 
mosphere in which love and kindness, pa- 
tience and forbearance are being manifested, 
by which God is not crowded out of the home 





life, by which the family altar fire is kept 
burning. The greatest blow the Church ever 
sustained was when the devil was able so 
to organize the home life of the church mem- 
bership as to eliminate the family altar; for 
nothing can take its place in the economy of 
Christian training. The family altar has 
made missionaries and preachers and Chris- 
tian workers. 

Paul speaks about the “weapons of our 
warfare” as being “spiritual.” One of the 
greatest spiritual weapons the home has is 
the weapon of the family altar. Hearts that 
kneel at God’s feet in the morning will not 
get very far away from him during the day. 
The greatest religious picture ever painted 
is “The Angelus” by Millet. Three things 
stand out in that picture—the potato field in 
the middle of the field, a country lad and 
lassie, the lad with his hat off and the girl 
with her hands clasped, and both with heads 
bowed; and on the horizon, the spire of the 
village church. 

Oh, that here in America some great art- 
ist might paint a masterpiece of the family 
altar—father with the open Bible in his 
hand, mother sitting on the other side of the 
fireplace and the children between. And if a 
print of thai picture could be made for every 
American home, I believe God would use it 
as a call to reestablish the family altar. 
We think of our forefathers and fore- 
mothers. They were God-fearing men and 
women. And our country’s greatness today 
is due to the fact that they feared God, and 
endeavored to make room for him in their 
home life. 

I ask you a very personal question in the 
words which Gehazi, the servant of Elisha, 
was instructed to ask the Shunammite wom- 
an: “Is it well with thee? Is it well with 
thy husband? Is it well with the child?” 
(2 Kings 4:26). Are you able to answer: 
“It is well?” Is every member of your 
family in the Kingdom? 

A man said to me the other day: “I never 
realized until recently what it meant to me 
to have a home where father was not re- 
ligious.” The children were gathered home 
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for the funeral service of the father. The 
minister who had been called in was not 
very well acquainted with the family, so he 
asked the son: “Was your father a Chris- 
tian? Was he a member of the church?” 
And the son said: “I would have given any- 
thing in the world if I could have answered: 
‘Yes, father was a Christian; he was a 
member of the church’.” 

Some day, fathers, some one in your 
family will be asked that same question by 
the minister who is called in to preach your 
funeral sermon. Will your son be able to 
say: “Yes, father was a Christian. It was 
he who led me to Christ. He lived the 
Christian life in all its beauty and in its sim- 
plicity and in its truthfulness before me. 
He set us an example of the Christian life.” 

George Stuart tells of a friend in Ten- 


nessee who went with his two boys to the 
Tennessee River for a swim. They swam 
together out into the current of the river. 
The father said: “It is time to turn around 
and go back.” But the current proved too 
swift and the distance too great. The two 
boys sank to the bottom of the river. As 
the father finally swam to the shore he was 
crying bitterly: “My boys! My boys are 
gone! The mistake I made was that I took 
them out too far!” . 

Fathers, where are you leading your boy? 
Out into the business world away from God? 
Mothers, where are you leading your daugh- 
ter? Out into the current of social life and 
amusements? Some day you may say: “It 
is time to get back to the shore.” You may 
get back, but your boy and girl—will they? 
—The Continent. 


God’s Covenant With Noah 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 2, 1926 
Gen. 5: 28-9: 29 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—I do set my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token of a cove- 
nant between me and the earth.—Gen. 9:13. 


a> 
e= vw 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


26—Conditions Before 
Isa. 1:2-9. 





Monday, April 
Judgment. 
Tuesday, April Covenant 
With Noah. Gen, 9:8-17. 
Wednesday, April 28—Ignoring God’s 
Judgments. Luke 17:22-37. 
Thursday, April 29—Acknowledging 
God’s Judgments. Psalms 90:1-11. 
Friday, April 30—New Testament 
Warnings. Heb. 10:26-31. 
Saturday, May 1—The New Covenant. 

Heb. 8:7-13. 
May 2—Jehovah’s Covenant 
Psalm 89:3-18. 


27—God’s 


Sunday, 
With David. 











WORSHIP SERVICE 
Psalm 89:8-16—Read 


Intermediates. 

“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.’’-—Offered 
as a prayer by the whole school standing. 

Hymn—‘‘Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult,” 
No. 136 in ““Worship and Song.” 

Story of Noah and the Flood—Told by Senior 
boy in high school. 

Prayer—By teacher of Seniors. Thanks for 
freedom of will, right to choose, salvation 
through Christ, and prayer for forgiveness, 
grace to overcome temptation, and direc- 
tion to choose aright. 

Hymn—‘O God, Our Help,"’ No. 203 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Outstanding things in last month—Secretary. 

Plans for Mothers’ Day—Superintendent. 

Hymn—"‘Savior, Like a Shepherd,’ No. 139 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Teaching Period. 


in concert by the 


Safe in the Ark 


IN is a terrible thing, and it is ever true 
that anyone who sows the wind shall 
reap the whirlwind. Parents sowing lives of 
carelessness in the home will provide a 
harvest of shame for their children. But we 


may find safety in the ark of redemption 
built for us by Jesus. 
Leaving the Ark 


But we are not saved alone for salvation 
as an end in itself. The ark was never in- 
tended as an end in itself. They were 
saved to go out. It is great to be saved, but 
many act as though that were all Christ and 
Christianity meant to them—just selfish 
safety. We are to go out and work out our 
own Salvation, just as Jesus worked out his. 
Seedtime and Harvest—Night and Day 

How dependable God is! The seasons may 
not always be just what we would wish, and 
sometimes crops do fail, but how little of 
real want there is where the life is lived as 
ordered by God. Spring may delay its com- 
ing, but the sun is rising higher, higher in 
the sky, and will soon triumph. The day 
may be hot and long and tiresome, but the 
cool of evening comes. The night may be 
long and dark and dreary, but the grey 
streaks are lighting up the eastern sky. 


Whose Sheddeth Man’s Blood 


Life is sacred, for it is a part of God who 
is life; and man is careless with it at his 
peril. Even though the shedder of blood 
may escape the death penalty of the courts, 
judgment soon taps his veins. A nation like 
Germany may teach the glory of war and 
the shedding of blood and then may practice 
it, but the blood of the nation’s men, women, 
and children will pour out like a river in 
doing it. 


Multiply 


Birth-control is being taught most ardent- 
ly in some quarters, and is being most care- 
fully practiced by many people. Well, in 
any event the very opposite is taught in the 
Bible. Do we not exercise control in the 
wrong place, if control must be? Should it 
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not be marriage control? Even the birds 
and beasts do not mate just for convenience. 


Covenant With Man 


What really is the covenant God makes 
with us? There is much of force and com- 
pulsion in the idea of the flood, as though 
God would compel people to be righteous. 
But there shall be no more compulsion. Here- 
after it will be a plea and a persuasion. He 
will stand at the door and knock. He will 
not send men from the dead to shock the 
brothers of Dives into righteousness, but 
will have them to be persuaded by Moses and 
the prophets. The wages of sin will be the 
same, but we shall attain our character as 
we make our choices. 


Covenant With Animals 


God is thoughtful, even of the beasts. The 
creeks and rivers and lakes provide them 
water, and the hills and valleys provide 
them with food. It is always ungodly to be 
cruel to dumb animals. In some of our 
parks there are places for the dogs to get a 
drink and there are troughs on the roadside 
for the horses. Let us teach our children 
to help God keep his covenant to the birds 
and beasts. 


I Set My Bow in the Cloud 


What a wonderfully beautiful thing a 
consecrated imagination is. That wonderful 
bow in the clouds must have God in it some- 
how. And how fitting a thing it is as a 
signature of God. When the rain falls and 
the sun is at a certain slant in the sky, then 
that bow just must be, and will be as long as 
physical laws remain as they are. It seems 
sometimes as though the day would close in 
darkness, and then the beautiful bow ap- 
pears. So sin and sorrow and tears may 
come, but God’s sun is ready to make a rain- 
bow through them of eternal hope and 
assurance. 


Water Does Not Wash Away Sin 


The floods are hardly abated until sin in 
its awfulness has once again appeared. No 
external thing can wash sin away. It is dn 
inner process, and so we must have an inner 
remedy. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin. It is an antitoxin. 

| a 


In a garden there is always the big lesson 
of co-operation with God. He lets us help in 
the business of making a garden. He pro- 
vides the soil and lets us till it. We use 
our tools, our labor, and our seed, and then 
we leave the result to the bounty of his rain 
and sunshine. We can do nothing without 
those elemental things of his provision, but 
he can bring no order and beauty out of the 
elements without our co-operation; so we 
are constantly reminded that God and man 
work together for the redemption of the 
world, materially as well as spiritually. 
When we realize how much of this business 
of redemption and fruit bearing he has left 
in our hands, we are inspired to fresh en- 
deavor and renewed ambition to measure up 
to what God has expected of us.—Frances 
M. Morton. 
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The Ten Most Important Kinds of Work: 
How Make Them Christian? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 2, 1926 
Exod. 20-9; 2 Thess. 3:6-13 (Consecration Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


This meeting should be conducted by the Lookout 
Committee. Have ten different persons represent ten 
different kinds of workmen, and each one make a 
three-minute speech on the particular line of work 
they represent and tell how their work may be made 
Christian. The following list of different kinds of 
workers may be at least suggestive: Farmer, musician, 
inventor, architect, teacher, metal-worker, artist, 
builder. author, preacher. Let each of these come 
dressed or carrying some tool to represent his or her 
particular line of work. The farmer might dress in 
farm clothing and have a hoe; the musician could 
have an instrument of some kind or a sheet of music 
and render a musical number as a part of the pro- 
gram; the inventor might have a victrola and render 
a sacred selection; the architect his T-square or 
blue print; the teacher, books; the metal-worker, a 
piece of etched metal or a pattern from a molders’ 
shop; the artist a palette and brushes, (it would be 
fine if some one with artistic skill could reproduce a 
cartoon illustrating some Christian truth and show it 
at this time) ; the builder could come with his car- 
penter’s square, saw, or hammer; the author with 
his manuscript; the preacher with his Bible. There 
are other kinds of workmen in the world that might 
interest you more than these and that are equally 
important, such as the doctor or surgeon ; the banker ; 
the merchant, the explorer, the nurse; no doubt 
there are others that will suggest themselves to your 
leader, and some of them you might wish to use in 
place of the list suggested above. 

Have you sent for the material that will help on 
this topic, offered by Dr. McD. Howsare, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio? If you have not, and it is 
not too late, send at once. In the columns of this 
department, I called the attention of Endeavorers to 
this material about one month ago. 

Suggested Hymns: “Work for the Night is Com- 
ing; ‘“‘Working, Watching, Praying;’ ‘Lifetime is 
Working Time;’ ‘“O Master Let Me Walk With 
Thee ;’ ‘“‘O Master Workman of the Race;’’ “Give of 
Your Best to the Master ;” “Life’s Work Is Before 
Us ;” ““Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” 

For Debate: Resolved, That business <annot be 
made Christian. 


Thoughts on the Theme 


X. 20:9. “Six days shalt thou labor and 

do all thy work.” A Christian must 
labor if he would be obedient to his Heaven- 
ly Father. God has commanded us to labor 
and the man who shirks his part in the 
great world of labor is not only recreant to 
a trust imposed, but disobedient to a direct 
mandate of his Heavenly Father. If a 
Christian is to be Christlike and Godlike he 
must work. for Jesus said, “My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” 


2 Thess. 3:8. “Neither did we eat any 
man’s bread for nought; but wrought with 
labor and travail night and day, that we 
might not be chargeable to any of you.” 


The man or woman who does not give 
in labor of brain or hand for that which 
he or she receives, is guilty of putting that 
much extra load on some one else and bow- 
ing their backs that much nearer the earth: 
that, when we are able to work, is certain- 
ly un-Christian. 


V. 10. “If any would not work, neither 
should he eat.” It is un-Christian in a 
world of work to fail to do our part in the 
field of labor. If all the “cake-eaters” and 


“lounge lizards’—the sons and daughters 
of luxury who never put a finger under- 
neath the burdens of the world, who never 


contribute anything to the welfare of hu- 
manity, who live off the labors of some one 
else—had this rule applied to their lives, 
I am wondering if there would not be a lot 
of hungry folk in the world. Then add to 
this company the gamblers, of all kinds and 
classes, the thieves, the grafters, the confi- 
dence men, the blackmailers, the blue-sky 
salesmen, the dishonest speculators, as well 
as the lazy who refuse to work, and they 
would form a bread line that would startle 
the world. 


V. 11. “For we hear that there are some 
which walk among you disorderly, working 
not at all, but are busybodies.” 

The non-worker, the shirker, the man or 
woman who sponges his or her living or 
tries to sponge their religion. are the ones 
that are always criticizing others, and find- 
ing fault with the way the workers do 
things. A great football game is being 
played. The men who know just how the 
game could be won and who rend the air 
with maledictions upon the head of the one 
that makes a blunder, a stumble, a fumble, 
are not the team-mates, the ones who are in 
the game; but they are the onlookers, the 
men on the sidelines. The busybodies in the 
Church are not the ones who are doing their 
share in the work, they are the idlers, and 
are trying to divert the attention of others 
from their idleness by pointing to the fail- 
ures of those who are honestly trying to do 
their best to push forward the work of the 
Church. This is often true, also, in the field 
of labor. The strike agitator is often the 
loafer, the idler on the job. 


V. 18. “But ye, brethren, be not weary 
in well-doing.” There comes the inclination. 
after a time, when others shirk and lie down 
on the job, for the workers to get dis- 
gruntled and irritated, and they decide that 
because others are not doing their part that 
they will also lie down on the job. This is 
not the Christian attitude toward labor. The 
Christian must do his task whether anyone 
else in all the world does his or not. And 
the Christian who loves his Master and his 
Church will work just a little harder, if 
possible, to make up for the failure of the 
do-nothings who are in the Church. 


To Illustrate 

It was a kindly thought the organist ex- 
pressed when he said, “I pray with my 
fingers.” It will be a great day when the 
artisan will be able to say, “I pray with my 
tools;” or the agriculturist, “I pray with my 
plough and spade;” or the business man at 
his desk say, “I worship with my pen.”— 
Selected. 

Everything that is good and noble; every 
symbol—every precept—every phase of our 
work should impress upon us the magnitude 
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of our duty and our united responsibility — 
Selected. 

“No honest man should ever be insulted 
because of his occupation. Any legitimate 
work that any man can ever do may be 
Christian. All right work is honorable, 
Yet, on the other hand, one must not con- 
cede too much to the modern sentiment about 
the sacredness of all vocations. Through 
the argument that a man can serve God as 
well in business as in the pulpit many of 
the choicest and best-fitted men are missing 
the highest and most direct opportunity for 
dispatching the King’s business. It is 
possible to overemphasize Christian motive 
and underemphasize Christian service.— 
Frank M. Lowe, in “Religious Vocations.” 


All vocations are equally Christian. but 
not Christian equally to all persons. For 
any individual that job is most Christian for 
which he is best fitted and which offers him 
the best opportunity to. honor and worship 
God and to carry out the program of Jesus 
Christ for the service of society.—Frank M. 
Lowe. 


For Reading or Recitation 


My Master was a worker, 
With daily work to do, 

And he who would be like him 
Must be a worker too; 

Then welcome honest labor, 
And honest labors fare, 

For where there is a worker, 
The Master’s man is there. 


My Master was a helper, 

The woes of life he knew, 
And he who would be like him 
Must be a helper too; 

The burden will grow lighter, 
If each will take a share, 
And where they love each other 
The Master’s men are there. 


Then, brothers brave and manly 

Together let us be, 

For he, who is our Master, 

The Man of Men was he; 

The men who would be like him 

Are wanted everywhere, 

And where they love each other 

The Master’s men are there. 
—William George Tarrant. 


For Discussion 

Which should control our ambition for the future, 
the amassing of a fortune for personal profit, or the 
measure of service by which we can enrich humanity? 

Are we working with a pagan or Christian con- 
ception of life? 

How may we decide what work is important? 

What makes you think one kind of work is more 
important than another? 

What should be the dominating motive in all our 
work? 

Name some kinds of work in which we may help 
and serve others? 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 
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Conference Dates 
AUGUST 

Osage, (Eastern Division)—-Meets at Humphreys 
Creek Church, Wednesday, August 18, at 10:00 a. m. 
President, C. M. Sooter, Iberia, Mo.; Secretary, F. A. 
Woody, Meta, Mo.; Church Clerk, W. D. McGriff, 
Iberia, Mo.; Pastor, Rev. C. M. Sooter, Iberia, Mo. 
The church is in the country. Railroad ticket should 
be purchased to Meta, Mo. 

Northwestern Kansas—Meets at Morning Star 
Church, Friday, August 20, at 10:00 a. m. President, 
Emery S. Huff. Oronoque, Kansas; Secretary, Belle 
McDaniel, Edson, Kansas; Church Clerk, Florence 
Green, Beaver City, Nebr. Railroad ticket should be 
purchased to Almena, Kansas. 

Southern Kansas—-Meets at Towanda, Kansas, Tues- 
day, August 31, at 8:00 p. m. President, Rev. B. T. 
Cole, Penalosa, Kansas; Secretary, Mrs. E. Rasmussen, 
Stafford, Kansas; Church Clerk, Mrs. G. W. Moore, 
Towanda, Kansas; Pastor. Rev. R. L. Hendrickson, 
Towanda, Kansas. Church is in town. Railroad 


ticket should be purchased over the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. 
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The Parrot Ship 
A Story 


BY DORA DEXTER 


HEN we hurried aboard the Coney 
W Island boat we naturally thought we 

were going to Coney Island. So would 
you; so would anybody. And we would have 
gone there, too, if it hadn’t been for the par- 
rots, the parrots on the big sea-going ship 
that was docked so close to ours. From the 
tall masts to the wide, low-lying deck, the 
ship was alight with them. Emerald green 
beauties, flashing in and out of the brilliant 
sunshine, they startled us, enchanted us, 
held us spellbound. And the strange, for- 
eign-looking crew sprawling about on the 
wide deck, unconscious of their surroundings 
as children, played with the pretty crea- 
tures, teased them, stroked their velvety 
feathers. A bit of some lazy, tropical coun- 
try set down in New York harbor! Is it any 
wonder we found it nearly impossible to tear 
our eyes away? 

But we had to do it. We had a two-hour 
trip ahead of us, and if we didn’t find seats 
on the sheltered side of the boat, we’d be 
torn into bits the minute we struck the 
ocean. And the boat was fast filling. 

Philip, however, refused to budge. “Me 
wants one—me wants one,” he screamed 
lustily holding fast to the rail with his chub- 


by fingers. “Pretty Pollies! Please, sister, 
please.” 
And he certainly did want one. You 


should have seen him. But fortunately we 
had come prepared for just such an emer- 
gency. We had a bag of peppermints—big 
ones. Popping one into his mouth, and brib- 
ing him with the promise of more, we man- 
aged to inveigle him to the other side of the 
boat. There we bunched three chairs in a 
sheltered spot and planked him down in one 





of them with the bag of peppermints. Then 
we proceeded to make ourselves comfort- 
able—Helen pulling out the St. Nicholas 
which she had been lucky enough to get hold 
of first and beginning to read the continued 
story in it. 

With her eyes simply devouring the story, 
she exclaimed: “We must watch Philip.” 

“We certainly must,” I agreed, ravenous- 
ly reading the story over her shoulder. Rac- 
ing to keep up with her before the page was 
turned, I had my hands full, but I could 
easily see Phillip’s bright red sailor cap out 
of the corner of one eye. Page after page 
was turned; then: “All aboard,” the cry 
rang out. 

Rousing, I gave a quick glance at the cap 
and suddenly realized— 

“Helen,” I fairly shouted, “it’s empty!” 

And it was. Just hanging by its elastic 
over the back of the chair. Philip was gone. 
And the boat just about to start! 


Frantically we searched and called. They 
held the boat. Men searched. Women 
searched. Everybody had noticed the sturdy 
little boy with the bright red reefer and the 
marvelous shock of light bobbed hair. But 
not a soul had seen him leave the ship. And 
he didn’t seem to be on it. 


Imagine our despair when the boat finally 
pulled out—leaving us on the dock to search 
there. 


Strange as it may seem, not until that 
instant did we remember that other ship. 
“The parrot ship,” I gasped; then stared at 
the place where it had been. It must have 
gotten under way while we were buried in 
our story. Gone to that far-away land 
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whence it came. Madagascar, that had been 
the name on its hulk. Madagascar—why, 
we didn’t even know where that was. 

“He’s on it—I know he’s on it,” cried 
Helen. Wringing her hands, she began rush- 
ing up and down the pier. “And it wouldn’t 
have a wireless!” she wailed. 

“What wouldn’t?” 

Startled by the question, we realized that 
a pleasant faced young fellow in a rough 
tweed coat was speaking to us. In his hand 
he held a big box of a camera and its tall 
stand. 

“The parrot ship!” answered Helen. “My 
little brother—oh, I’m sure he’s on it. He 
wanted a parrot, and—” 


Both of us tried to explain at once; it’s a 
wonder the man understood a thing. But 
he did. And he showed he was a hustler, 
too. In the middle of our explanation, he 
suddenly hailed a tugboat. Before we had 
finished our tale, we were speeding down the 
river—dodging ferry boats, freight boats, 
millionaire’s yachts—anything that came 
our way. Chug, chug, the huge funnel of 
our tiny craft belched black smoke faster 
and faster. The wind whipped our hair into 
our eyes. Desperately we clung to our hats 
and to each other. “Supposing he isn’t on 
it,” I whispered into Helen’s ear. Suppos- 
ing he wasn’t. Supposing he wasn’t. I 
could think of nothing else. 

Meanwhile the energetic young man was 
staring through a pair of  spy-glasses. 
“Look,” he suddenly exclaimed, handing the 
glasses to me. “Red reefer, green parrots, 
and all. And the ship is standing still.” 

My hands were shaking so that I couldn’t 
see a thing through the glasses, but before 
many minuutes we could see Philip clearly 
without them. Perched on the shoulder of 
a strapping fellow, he was feeding the birds 
—a brilliant spot of red in the center of a 
vivid green one. With every fling of the 
little arm came a scattering and swirling of 
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and physical wll-being. 


good boys and girls. 


the finer sentiments of life itself. 


5. Speak 








1. Make it plain unto thy children that you are as inter- 
ested in their religious welfare as thou art in their mental 


2. Thou shalt not bow down thyself unto thy children 
in the manner of a slave, lest in later years a husband or 
wife will find it hard to please a pampered nature. 

3. Thou shalt win the confidence of thy children by good 
example and not by unnatural pious platitudes about being 


4. Thou shalt have no other purpose before this, to 
create the desire for the best in character and a taste for 


not critically of church and minister before 
thine offspring, lest they sit in the seat of the scornful toward 
the church and report verbatim your words to the minister 
himself when invited over for dinner or to spend the evening. 

6. Covet for the children greater opportunities than 
yours, not only in the ways of education or along the lines 


Ten Commandments for Parents 


By Paul Morrison 





for if you 


Advocate. 






of modern advance, but also for greater vision of religious 
truth and the coming Kingdom of the Christ. 

7. Honor every institution and every program that will 
contribute to the development of a well-rounded life, for 
verily, they will re-enforce the efforts of the Christian home. 

8. Thou shalt not put old heads on young shoulders, 
neither wilt thou preserve discipline for riper years, for if 
a three-year-old cannot be disciplined with grace, how can 
one expect to discipline a child thrice three? 

9. Thou shalt not forget thine own childhood and youth, 
had worn a halo during those early years, your 
parents would have had your picture taken as a positive 
proof of your perfection. 
for granted that you were like other young people. 

10. Remember your own mistakes to keep you humble, 
and also that it is easier to learn from the ages of one to 
thirty than from thirty to sixty—The Western Christian 






Without such evidence, take it 
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the birds. Unmindful of the approach of 
our tug, every eye was upon the boy. The 
sunlight shone full upon his marvelous crop 
of hair. I looked at the young man; with 
his camera set up, he was taking pictures, 
fast as he could take them. Nearer and 
nearer we drew to the big ship. We could 
read the name—Madagascar. Ready to 
spring aboard, Helen and I waited. We 
clamped alongside. A rush, and Philip was 
in our arms. Tears, unknown to us, rained 
down our faces. 

“Sad, so sad; you no like, we keep,” smiled 
a pirate-looking fellow with a huge black 
mustache. 

“We got no wireless, we wait,” explained 
another. 

And Philip, hilarious at so much atten- 
tion, stoutly refused to come with us. Only 
when he was presented with one of the par- 
rots, did he consent to get aboard the tug. 
Then, with the beautiful bird perched 
against his shoulder, we puffed our way back 
to the dock. 

And the young hustler with the camera 
hopped ashore the minute we landed. As 
he raced up the pier, he called back: “Don’t 
thank me; I got a peach of a picture. Watch 
for it in the movies.” 

Clutching Philip tightly by the hand, I 
said severely: “Now, young man, you can’t 
go to Coney and ride on the merry-go- 
round.” 

“But I’ve got a parrot,” crowed Philip 
exultantly. 

Yes, he had a parrot all right, and we 
have it yet. We call her Mad, short for 
Madagascar. And she calls us—almost ev- 
erything.—Exchange. 


What Our Pastors Have to Say 
(Continued from page eight) 


revival or protracted meeting. Also that 
visitation evangelism is both more scriptural 
and more practical than the revival type of 
evangelism. 

The answers received in the twenty-seven 
responses from pastors in city and in rural 
sections offer great encouragement to the 
Department of Evangelism and should be 
most gratifying to the men and women who 
have invested their money in the promotion 
of the work of this Department. The favor- 
able and the unfavorable criticism given by 
those responding to the questionnaire was 
all of a constructive type, and will prove of 
real value to the department in its future 
planning. 

As an illustration of the appreciation the 
pastors showed in the work of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism by their answers to the 
questionnaire, I am going to take a copy at 
random from the list, the first one my hand 
touches, and give the items of the question- 
naire and the answers given to each ques- 
tion. lt happens that the copy is from one 


of our energetic and progressive pastors, 
and his answers express the sentiment of the 
answers from the whole grcup of pastors 
interrogated: 
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Questionnaire 


To Pastors, and Church Clerks where Kingdom En- 
listment Week has been conducted: 
1—When was Kingdom Enlistment Week held in your 
church? March, 1925. 
2—What was the result in: 
(a) Number of decisions? 
(b) Renewals? 
(c) New members by church letter? 
3—How many who signed decision cards actually 
united with the church? 203. 
4—What percent of the new members were non- 
church people? 5%. 
5—What percent of these do you think you could have 
reached personally? 50%. 
6—How many became regular attendants at worship 
services? 40%. 
7—How many became regular contributors to the 
church? 75%. 
8—How many life recruits did you enroll? 
(a) How many still plan to do strictly religious 
work? 
9—Would you have Kingdom Enlistment Week again? 
We are already planning for it. 
10—How often do you think a church should conduct 
Kingdom Enlistment Week? Yearly. 
11—-What are the strong points of the program? 
1 Sets all the church to work for a definite ob- 
jective. 
2 The membership are definitely seeking to obey 
Christ’s great command. 
3 Deepens and sustains the spiritual life of the 


Total 213. 


church. 
12--What are the weak points? 
1 Lack of a _ follow-up and _ visitation work 


among the new members. 








¢ >) 
THE CHILD’S BOOKSHELF 


HE who gives a child a book 
Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 
Down the ages, 


Gives that child a ship to sail 
Where the far adventures hail 
Down the sea 
Of destiny, . 


Gives that child a vision wide 
As the skies where stars abide 


Anchored in 
The love of him, 


Gives that child great dreams to dream: 
Sunlit ways that glint and gleam 
Where the sages 
Tramp the ages. 


—W. L. Stidger, in Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 
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2 Neglect to acquaint them with the local and 
denominational program of the church. 

3 Neglect to assign them some special definite 
service. 

13—-How many prospects were left for your own 

follow-up evangelistic effort? 38. 

(a) How many of these did you succeed in 
winning? 23 after the campaign. 
14—What new enterprises in your church were made 

possible by this campaign ? 

1 The strengthening of all the activities of the 
local church. 

2 Increase in our church budget, salaries, benevo- 
lences, ete. 

15—-What definite plan of conservation did you use 
to enlist these new converts? 

1 As far as possible, having those who won them 
to Christ, be responsible for enlisting them in 
the work of the church by shepherding them. 

16—Is it your opinion that converts obtained by this 
program are as faithful and hold out as well as 
those obtained by the old-time revival method? 

In my experience and observation, they are more 

faithful and useful. 

17—What effect do these campaigns have on the gen- 
eral work of the local church from a denomina- 
tional viewpoint? 

1 They increase the interest in our denomina- 
tional prestige and outlook. 

18—What proportion of the new converts were identi- 
fied with activities of the church prior to King- 
dom Enlistment Week? 

1 Most of ours were Sunday-school adherents. 

SE sex aie in a cba Suen ei koe cak eas 
EES ee Eee ee Ae 2 
Church 


A program that has brought into the 
Christian Churches a net increase of 
10,455 new members during the past three 
years of this quadrennium, a program that 
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has won such unusual favor with the pastors 
throughout the brotherhood, a program 
which has such great possibilities for de- 
velopment and enlarged service to the de- 
nomination, deserves the support of every 
loyal member of the Christian denomination. 


Practically every one of the larger de- 
nominations is putting extra money and at- 
tention on evangelism, believing that it is 
the most important work of the church; for 
a strong evangelistic program in the de- 
nomination makes for strength and growth 
in every other department of the denomina- 
tional life. Dr. Charles L. Goodell, Secre- 
tary Federal Council Commission on Evan- 
gelism, states that all the large denomina- 
tions have greatly increased their budget for 
evangelism, knowing that their future work 
in all their departments depends upon the 
present work of their department of evan- 
gelism. 

If you believe in the mission and work of 
the Christian Church, if you want to help 
make the future of the Christian denomina- 
tion better than the past, make a generous 
offering on May 2 to the Department of 
Evangelism. See to it that the offering for 
evangelism is taken in your church May 2 
without fail. It would be a fine thing if 
every organization in the church, and every 
Sunday-school class would make an offering 
for this important work. 


May the offering from every church for 
the Department of Evangelism and Life 
Service be a worthy expression of the in- 
terest of the members in the great work of 
soul winning. 

Dover, Delaware. 


Sorrow Before Greatest Triumph 


MIDST the chorus of praises and criti- 

cisms showered upon Miss Marion Tal- 
ley, the nineteen-year-old operatic star, per- 
haps the word of Madame Schumann-Heink, 
still in her glory in her sixty-fifth year, re- 
veals the deepest wisdom as well as the full- 
est sympathy. “Miss Talley,” she said, “has 
a remarkable voice and the promise of a 
wonderful career, but she will not attain 
her full power until she has experienced 
more of the joys and sorrows of life.” Art 
must spring out of experience, and no one 
can give such experience; it must be ac- 
quired. The experience of sorrow strikes 
the deepest chords in the human heart. “If 
I could make you suffer two years,” said a 
teacher to a promising pupil, “you would 
be the greatest contralto in Europe.” Be- 
cause she had been brought up in luxury and 
ease, her voice lacked some subtle quality 
of the soul; because she had not suffered, 
she could not sing. “They learn in suffering 
what they teach in song.” All great souls 
have had their crowns fashioned in the fires 
or sorrow. Let us not think it strange that 
fiery trial comes upon us, for thus God 
teaches and trains us. Christ was made 
perfect through suffering; as he trod this 
dark path, shall not his followers tread it 
still? Selected. 
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The 


Snarls and Tangles 


Comb and Brush and Ribbon Bow 
Went out to take a walk; 

Said Comb to Brush, “It seems to me 
We ought to have a talk. 


“You know my whole life I have given 
To straightening others’ tangles, 

And yet I meet but snarls and scowls 
And cause full many wrangles.” 


“But, brother,” said the bristly Brush, 
“You always show your teeth; 

I show a back that’s always smooth, 
But bristle underneath. 


“I work and work with steady stroke 
To smooth all snarls away; 

But you’re inclined to pull right through— 
A plan that doesn’t pay.” 


“Why can’t you two,” said Ribbon Bow, 
“Enjoy your lot in life? 
Now I’m so bright and cheery 
I banish tears and strife.” 
—Margaret C. Lysaght, 
in The Youth’s Companion. 


Twin Gocarts 
By Hilda Richmond 

per and Bob were in a big hurry to go 
to the picnic, but their mother felt sure 
they were not in too much of a hurry to 
take Baby Billy with them when they went 
to the grocery. Billy was wide awake and 
wanted to go, but the children said it took 
too much time to bother with him. They 
loved Billy dearly, but sometimes they did 

not like to bother with him. 


“It is only four blocks and there are no 
automobiles at this time,” said their mother, 
putting on Billy’s cap. “I shall be too busy 
to take Billy for his outing this morning, 
so he will enjoy the little ride very much. 
He is lonely with you children away all 
week, and now on Saturday you will be out 
picking flowers when he would like to have 
you for playmates.” 

The children pushed Billy’s beautiful new 
gocart into the grocery, and Janey went to 
the back of the store to get some potatoes 
for her mother, while Bob ran across the 
street for the rolls that were to go into the 
picnic basket. It was the first picnic of 
spring and there were to be many good 
things to eat. Janey got through first so 
she took a peep at Billy and ran for the 
oranges because Mr. Brown had none. 

“Why, Billy’s asleep,” she said as she 
tucked in the blue robe. “That’s odd, for 
he was wide awake when we started. It was 
not very light in the corner, so she felt sure 
he would be asleep when she got back. 

At last everything was ordered, or they 
had it in their hands, so they started home 
at a brisk rate. Two more babies were 
parked in the little open space by the candy 
counter, but they paid no attention to little 
fat hands waved at them. “That one baby 
has a gocart like Billy’s,” said Janey, as she 
wheeled the buggy lightly around not to 
wake the baby. “Bob, if, you have too many 


Children 


bundles, we can put some around Billy’s 
feet.” 

The big bus had not come for the children 
when they reached home, so they carried in 
their bundles and helped pack the basket. 
“It’s odd that Billy sleeps so long,” said Mrs. 
Gordon, turning to the sleeping baby. “Why, 
children!” she cried out. “This is not Bil- 
ly! This is some other person’s baby!” 

Janey and Bob ran to the grocery faster 
than they ever had gone in their lives, but 
the other gocart was gone. Mrs. Gordon 
telephoned to the police station and two po- 
licemen came scurrying to the house. Mr. 
Brown did not know what customer had left 
her baby there that morning, but thought 
she was a stranger. Such crying and such 
talking and such worrying! Finally Mr. 
Brown had an idea. 

“I’m going to telephone to the furniture 
store and see who bought a gocart just like 
yours,” he said. 

Two minutes later he turned from the tele- 
phone with a smile. “It is that new Mrs. 
Blake who lives right through the alley from 
you folks,” he said. “I don’t suppose she 
has discovered her mistake.” 

Through the alley went neighbors, friends, 
policemen, children, parents, and even all 
the pet dogs of the neighborhood. Mrs. 
Blake was amazed to see such a company 
at her front door. “Why, no, I have my 
own baby,” she said positively. “She is 
asleep in her gocart.” 

But by that time the baby that Janey and 
Bob had brought home woke up, and, seeing 
so many strange faces, she began to cry un- 
til she caught sight of Mrs. Blake. “My 
precious lamb!” said that lady turning back 
the blue robe. “It was that blue blanket 
and all that confused me. I’ll bring out your 
baby right away.” 

Finally the crowd melted away and the 
Gordons went home with Billy still asleep. 
“Where in the world have you been?” cried 
the waiting children in the bus. “We’ve 
waited for you hours and hours. Have you 
forgotten the picnic?” 

“QO, yes, that picnic,” cried Janey and 
Bob, running to find their things. ‘“We’ll 
be there quicker than a wink.” 


The Boy in the Dog Family 
HIS dog,” said John to his mother, “does 
not know anything at all. He won’t sit 
up and beg, he won’t play dead, nor roll 
over nor shake hands.” 

“Waggles is just a little dog,” said his 
mother, kindly. “If you were a lonely little 
boy in a dog family the dogs would think 
you very stupid, not to be able to do what 
dogs do. He is afraid, and it is not natural 
for dogs to do the things you ask him to 
do.” 

“Well,” said John, “he does not seem to 
know much.” 

That night John ate too much supper and 
went right to bed, and this is what he 
dreamed: 

Waggles led him into a dog house and a 
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large family of dogs looked at him. Then 
the Father Dog growled and said: “Who 
brought that red-headed boy in here? Of all 
useless things! When the boy-catcher comes 
around in the morning have him taken 
away.” 

“I wish I could keep this boy,” said 
Waggles, pleadingly. “He is sort of cute 
and he likes me, and I could teach him tricks 
and have him for my own.” 

“T do not believe he is good for anything,” 
said the Father Dog, a little more kindly. 
“but try him. Can he stand on his front 
legs and beg?” 

The Mother Dog and all the little dogs 
crowded around, but John knew he could not 
stand on his hands and would not try. “Not 
much good, I guess,” said a spotted puppy, 
“but see if he can follow tracks and tell 
what dog made the tracks.” 

John knew it was of no use, so he stood 
still, very unhappy. 

“Have him go find a mouse hole; there are 
a lot of them around here,” said the Mother 
Dog, patiently. But John stood looking 
pleadingly at the dogs around him, too 
frightened even to pretend to try. 


“It’s of no use to spend time with a use- 
less boy,” said the Father Dog a little re- 
gretfully. “But be kind to him while he is 
here. You can not expect a boy to know as 
much as dogs. Give him a bone to gnaw, 
that will keep him quiet for a while. There 
is a good one I buried out in the yard, by 
the rose bush, three or four weeks ago. Let 
him have that.” 

But John turned away from the offered 
food, and Waggles said, very sorrowfully, 
“It is too bad; I wanted to have him and 
train him and keep him and everything, and 
he does not know anything at all and will 
not learn.” 

“Come, children,” said the Mother Dog, 
“come away from the boy and let him alone. 
He can sleep here tonight and in the morn- 
ing we will just drive him away, and if the 
boy-catcher does not catch him and drown 
him perhaps some good dog will take him 
and care for him. You can not expect the 
ordinary boy to know as much as we dogs 
know.” 

John awoke in the middle of the night 
hearing Waggles whining with the cold. He 
at once got up and found a basket with a 
handle over the top, put some old clothes 
in it, let the little dog get in and threw an 
old coat over the top, the handle making 
the covering like a little tent. Then he went 
back to bed feeling better. The next morn- 
ing he explained to his mother: “Dogs know 
as much that dogs ought to know as boys 
know that boys ought to know. I think he 
is a smart dog.” 

And Waggles, seeing John’s mother pass- 
ing with a plate of fried bacon, realized 
that he was hungry, remembered lessons he 
had often wondered about and that some- 
times he was given a bit of meat when be- 
ing trained, looked wise, wagged his tail 
wildly, and sat up and begged.—Owen R. 
Washburn, in The Christian Leader. 
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The Personal Element 


Your editorial entitled “The Personal Ele- 
ment” in the issue of April 8 is very much 
to the point and is another example of the 
kind of discriminating thinking that makes 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty interesting to 
me. 

Social welfare organizations are guilty of 
neglect in studying ways and means of us- 
ing volunteer workers and also suggesting 
lines of activities for the expression of per- 
sonal service. It is a question that I have 
thought a great deal about, but it seems to 
be so much a part of the whole tendency 
toward organized activity that little has 
been accomplished. 


H. D. WEHRLY, Executive Secretary 


Bureau of Community Service. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


II. 


This is to express my appreciation of the 
editorial, The Personal Element, of April 8. 
It is particularly pertinent and, because of 
its force and lucidity, should help to clarify 
the thinking of those who read it. The fact 
to which you call attention has large ramifi- 
cations. The emphasis in our modern life 
on collective activity, on the machinery of 
organization, and on the place of social 
convention, is not only tending to eliminate 
the sense of personal responsibility but also 
of reducing the expression of the individual 
to that of a mere automaton. It is the era 
of the “rubber stamp,” of the “dotted line,” 
—which means the weakening of the in- 
dividual, personal volition, and the stifling 
of responsibility. It is a retrogression to 
the primitive attitude, throwing the blame 
on environment and superior forces—“The 


Communications 
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woman thou gavest me,” “The serpent be- 
guiled and I did eat it.” There is the sug- 
gestion of “had to,” “couldn’t help it.” 

The essence of a Christian manhood, and 
hence of a Christian society, is the posses- 
sion and assertion of a personal ideal, the 
expression of an individual understanding, 
conscience, and accountability. 

Thank you for the message and for say- 
ing it so well. G. A. CONIBEAR. 

Lakemont, New York. 


A Helpful Institute 

We held our stewardship institute with 
the Paw Paw and Servia churches, both of 
the Eel River Conference, on March 31 and 
April 1. We had with us Dr. Warren H. 
Denison, Stewardship Secretary. We know 
our churches have been wonderfully helped 
through the instruction received in these 
institutes. Every church and pastor in our 
denomination should arrange to secure the 
services of Brother Denison for an insti- 
tute on stewardship and promotion. Brother 
Denison will cheerfully answer any ques- 
tions in regard to church finance and stew- 
ardship. The Lord’s portion we thank God 
for the Bible plan of stewardship as pre- 
sented by him and pray the Lord to con- 
tinue to bless his every effort for Kingdom 
building. BERT PAGE. 

Wabash, Indiana. 


Postscript 
When The Herald does not come I feel as 
though the family circle were not complete; 
for The Herald has been one of our number 
for many years. 
NELLIE P. POSTE. 


North Chattanooga, Tenn. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Fall River—The Bogle Street Christian 
Church was filled to capacity Thursday even- 
ing. Rev. Henry Arnold, pastor, preached on 
“The New Commandment.” The pastor had 
with him in the pulpit the deacons of the 
church. After the sermon, twenty-five per- 
sons were received into the membership. This 
ceremony was followed by the communion, 
administered by Rev. Thomas W. Kidd. At 
the close of the service, Deacon Henry A. 
Adams for the church presented Rev. Mr. 
Arnold a private individual communion set of 
sterling silver, to be used for the sick, the 
aged, and the shut-ins. This action was re- 
ferred to by many afterwards as a very deli- 
cate remembrance of the suffering, besides 
being a sincere effort to thank the pastor for 
the work he has accomplished for his church. 
This evening, Rev. Mr. Kidd will preach the 
sermon, and the service will begin at 7:30. 
The text of the preacher’s sermon has not 
been announced, but will bear upon the life 
of Christ in its connection with Good Friday. 
—Fall River Herald. 


Fall River, First Church—A choir of twenty 
voices sang the Easter cantata, “The Dawn of 
the Kingdom” at the morning service Easter 
Sunday. This was prepared and given under 
the direction of Mr. Harry Jackson, organist 
of the church. The large attendance was uni- 
versal in praise of the splendid Easter pro- 
gram. Ten members were received. — In the 
communion service which followed, many 
were unable to receive the communion be- 
cause the church was taxed beyond its limit 
to administer it. This, according to the testi- 





mony of the deacons, is the first time they 
have known this to have happened. We are 
informed that this also occurred in at least 
one other church in the city, which attests 
the increased interest in religious activity.— 
a 2 CS. 


Fall River, North—Holy Week was ob- 
served at the North Christian Church, with a 
sermon each evening by the pastor. Com- 
munion was served on Thursday evening to 
one of the largest congregations in many 
years. On Easter Sunday the church was well 
filled at all the services, and at seven o’clock 
the Church School presented a pageant, “Wel- 
come to Easter.” It was well received, many 
expressing their pleasure and delight. The 
pageant was given under the direction of 
Miss M. E. Bodman, organist of the church, 
assisted by Mrs. Stanley Allen and Miss S. M. 
Connor, superintendent of the church school. 
Much to the surprise of everybody, the Swas- 
tika Club presented the school with a beauti- 
ful oak desk, and the Busy Bees gave the 
school an oak table to match. Since Easter, 
1925, the organized classes of the school have 
raised $300 toward the new parish hall, and 
the Ladies’ Association has given $100 for 
the same purpose.—Church Correspondent. 


West Mansfield—The McKnight family were 
with us on the last Sunday in April. Mr. 
McKnight spoke interestingly at both morn- 
ing and evening services. Mrs. McKnight 
told the Sunday-school about child life in 
Japan. An offering was given to foreign mis- 
sions. — Two united with the church on 
Easter Sunday. A beautiful pageant, “The 
Immortality of Love,” was given in the even- 
ing.—Mrs. Ed. Richmond. 
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Pottersville, Mass.—Prior to Easter Sunday, 
communion service was held on Thursday 
evening, April 1, with a good attendance, es- 
pecially of young people. The pastor, Rev. 
Frank H. Gardner, spoke on the _ subject, 
“World Peace Through the Communion Serv- 
ice.” — Appropriate services were held on the 
night of Good Friday with special music by 
the Junior Choir. The pastor spoke on “Mary 
at the Cross.” — On the morning of Easter 
Sunday, the church quartet rendered special 
selections and Miss Ruth Mason played a 
violin solo. The pastor spoke on “The Easter 
Message.” At the close of the sermon bap- 
tism was administered and the right hand of 
fellowship given to six young people, all 
members of the Sunday-school. Communion 
followed. — In the evening a beautiful can- 
tata, “The Birthday of Hope,” was splendidly 
given by several young women. — The loose 
collection, both morning and evening was 
taken for the Home for Aged Ministers at 
Lakemont, N. Y. and amounted to forty-five 
dollars. The church was prettily decorated 
with potted plants furnished by the various 
Sunday-school classes.—E. L. Crowell, Clerk. 


Providence—Easter services at the Elm- 
wood Christian Church were more largely 
attended than at any previous year, especial- 
ly the morning service. The subject of the 
address in the morning was “The Life After 
Death.” Emphasis was laid upon the fact 
that the life after death is not different from 
the life we now live, in all its essential 
qualities; that in upward striving, fellowship, 
freedom, growth, and opportunity, life would 
be continued there as here. — In the evening 
a pageant, “The Son of God,” was given by 
the young people of the church. It was 
thoroughly enjoyed. — The Easter reception 
service will be held the Sunday following 
Easter, thus giving time for the unusually 
long Easter morning service.—M. E. B. 


New Bedford—Holy Week has passed, yet 
not without leaving an indelible mark upon 
the history of Protestantism in New Bedford. 
Never before have the people of the united 
churches responded so enthusiastically for 
Lenten services. At noon each day a non- 
sectarian service was held in one of our 
theaters, and four union meetings were held 
in the evening for the various sections of the 
city. Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D. D., of Chi- 
cago, lecturer and author, most ably ad- 
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dressed each of these meetings and also ad- 
dressed some of the local clubs. Friday noon 
nearly one thousand people attended the serv- 
ice. This is probably the institution of an- 
nual noon-day services for Holy Week. — 
Good Friday afternoon the women of the 
churches filled North Christian auditorium for 
their annual meeting. Mrs. Margaret Eggles- 
ton Owen addressed this service. Her subject 
was, “Behold Thy Mother.” — Our own Chris- 
tian Church held well attended services each 
evening during Holy Week. Wednesday even- 
ing our pastor and his brother, Rev. Fred L. 
Hainer, of Providence, exchanged pulpits. 
Good Friday evening our auditorium was full 
for the annual service when communion is 
observed, followed by the illuminated cross 
service. Each year the demand for this serv- 
ice seems to increase. — A new departure was 
observed at North Christian Church on Easter 
Sunday. Two morning services were held, 
one at ten o’clock and one at 11:30. In order 
to accommodate those who desire to worship 
on Easter Sunday, this plan was adopted. At 
each service the auditorium was practically 
full. At the second service five new mem- 
bers were received and given the right hand 
of fellowship. In the evening the young 
people of the church presented the sacred 
drama, “The Questioner,” by Lyman Baynard. 
—C. M. Smith. 
E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Christian Conference 

Kittery Point, Maine, April 13—The execu- 
tive committee of our conference met at the 
Court Street Christian Church parlor Tues- 
day, April 6. Among the business transacted 
was the outlining of the program for the 
coming session of conference which will meet 
at the Bethany Memorial Church, Lynn, 
Mass., October 5 and 6, Rev. Flora. M. Neagles 
pastor. Some new features will be presented, 
and we hope to make this session a record 
breaker in more ways than one. — Wednes- 
day, April 7, was a genuine red-letter day 
for the people of our community. Last year 
the men of our church painted the exterior of 
our church. This spring our Ladies’ Aid 
thought they would clean and paint the In- 
terior of the church. So they organized two 
teams with nineteen on each team, instruct- 
ing them to invest twenty-five cents, then in- 
vest the amount received from that, and 
so on, and see what they could earn in thirty 
days. On the evening of the seventh they 
met at the home of their president, Mrs. J. 
Fred Dorr, and brought in their earnings, 
telling how they earned their money. The 
teams unitedly turned in $136.11, and great 
was the rejoicing. Greater still will be the 
rejoicing when the winning side indulges in 
a sumptuous feast given by the losers. The 
description of the ways and means used to 
get the money was certainly interesting, in- 
cluding fancy work, cooking, making and 
selling candy, mending, selling clams, clean- 
ing, and so on. Not only was a good fund 
created, but a new idea was most successfully 
launched. And now the faithful toilers say, 
“Just you wait till next spring.”—Amee. 


INDIANA 

Albion, April 9—The Merriam Church is 
still alive and going forward. We have as 
our pastor Rev. Minor Gressley who has been 
with us for nearly three years. Under his 
leadership the church has prospered, and 
more could have been accomplished had there 
been more co-operation among some of the 
members. Brother Gressley and his wife are 
students at Defiance College, both having en- 
tered college last fall as freshmen, and it is 
their intention to finish their education and 
thereby be of more usefulness to God and his 
Kingdom. We think a great deal of our 
young minister and family and only hope 
that conditions will favor his retention yet 
another conference year. This church has 
hever put out a missionary and only pro- 
duced one young man for the Christian min- 
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istery, so it is no more than right that we 
as a church should stand behind and urge, if 
necessary, his going to college and preparing 
for greater work in his Master’s Kingdom. — 
The Sunday-school has been making wonder- 
ful advances both in the attendance and 
spiritual interest. The superintendent, Law- 
rence Ott, and the pastor co-operating, are 
successfully blending the Sunday-school and 
the morning worship into one service. We 
believe that all churches who are not doing 
this sort of thing should try to put on this 
same program. We believe they would see a 
great improvement in the interest of their 
morning worship. — Our church clerk, Mrs. 
Lydia Smith, is nicely recovering from her 
recent and serious operation which will be 
pleasing news to her many friends. — The 
church is going to discard its present light- 
ing system (Delco Light) and will connect on 
the high tension line which is being con- 
structed past the church. The present light- 
ing system has given us good service, but we 
feel the change will still be better. — Many 
God bless Brother Gressley and his good wife 
and daughter.—A Member. 


IOWA 


Orient, April 7—It was my very happy privi- 
lege to accept the invitation of the Olive Hill 
Christian Church, Northern Kansas and Ne- 
braska Conference, to be with them for the 
celebration of their fiftieth anniversary on 
March 12 last. The celebration services con- 
tinued from March 11 to 14. I spent 
three years in service at this place and 
there are many people there “bound to 
my heart by a thousand bands.” A number 
of other ministers were invited to share in 
the celebration. Rev. Edith Kennett, of the 
Meredith Church, and Rev. C. G. Nelson, of 
Red Cloud, Nebraska, were both present for 
a part of the celebration. Sister Kennett 
spoke briefly on Friday. Brother Nelson 
preached at the morning service on Friday 
and gave a splendid toast on “The Future’s 
Challenge” at the banquet on Friday night. 
The writer preached Thursday night, Satur- 
day night, and both morning and evening on 
Sunday and also responded to the toast, 
“Measuring Up,” at the banquet, besides con- 
ducting a service for the children on Satur- 
day afternoon. The entire celebration was a 
very happy affair. The elaborate banquet on 
Friday night was served to approximately 


two hundred people. Special numbers of good 
music were rendered at each service, and the 
Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor serv- 
ices were both very fine. — A most encour- 
aging outlook for real constructive progress 
for the church was quite evident. There is a 
spirit on the part of the people to take hold 
in a way that is bright with promise, it 
seems to me. The occasion was a service and 
visit of especial pleasure to me. — The work 
here at Hill of Zion offers large opportunities 
and has many encouraging features. It also, 
of course, makes certain demands undeniable 
if the work is to be fully done. Our Easter 
service was largely attended. A special pro- 
gram shared in by the Junior Sunday-school 
and the choir, in addition to the Easter ser- 
mon, marked the morning hour. — A very 
deep and peculiar joy was mine in extending 
the hand of Christian fellowship to one of 
my own little boys at this service.—Rue 
Burnell. 


MARYLAND 


Havre de Grace, April 12—The Webster 
Community Christian Church, closed their 
pre-Easter service on Wednesday evening, 
March 31, with a fine sermon by our assist- 
ant pastor, Rev. Richard Sutcliffe, Thursday 
and Friday evenings. We had our regular 
Easter sermon by our pastor, Rev. Milton W. 
Sutcliffe, Easter morning. It was a splendid 
service. Three of our Sunday-school scholars 
united with the church. It makes us feel that 
our Sunday-school is doing good work when 
our scholars take up God’s work. We have a 
nice Sunday-school and a very good record. 
On Easter Sunday we presented each scholar 
with a large chocolate egg, which we felt 
they deserved, after having been so faithful 
all winter. — We were more than pleased 
to have with us on Easter Sunday evening 
the Defiance College Glee Club. We consider 
it was a great privilege to have this Glee 
Club stop over with us on their way from 
Washington to Philadelphia, and the concert 
given by them was splendid and thoroughly 
enjoyed by a large audience. — Before leav- 
ing Maryland, on Monday morning, our pastor 
had the Glee Club visit the U. S. Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, which is only a few miles 
from our church. — On March 24, it was a 
happy privilege for thirty-three of our mem- 
bers to attend a church night supper given 
by the People’s Christian Church at Dover, 
Delaware. We were entertained royally, and 
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all left wishing we were going again real 
soon. They certainly have a wonderful 
church, a splendid pastor, and a fine congre- 
gation. — Rev. Milton W. Sutcliffe will at- 
tend the Southern Christian Convention 
which meets in Durham, N. C. the last of this 
month.—Harriett E. Cooley. 


NEW JERSEY 

Milford, April 9—Since I came here last 
January, we have organized a Junior C. E. 
with twenty-two members; also an Inter- 
mediate C. E. with about ten. We have 
started the Senior C. E. with eight or ten 
members, and will undertake the Alumni 
Monday night, April 12. We put on a modi- 
fied form of Kingdom Enlistment Week from 
March 28 to April 4. The attendance was 
good, fair at least—from forty to eighty be- 
ing present. — Dn Easter morning we re- 
ceived into church eighteen new members, 
some by letter, and will receive three or four 
more April 18. — We took the foreign mission 
offering and while last year the offering was 
sixty-five dollars as per the budget, this year 
we discarded the budget and took $150 for 
Foreign Missions. So our church can be called 
an Honor Church, going fifteen percent above 
last year; also a second-mile church because 
we observed the special Self-denial week plan 
followed with an offering; also a hundred- 
percent church because the three departments 
took offerings. The Sunday-school gave 
$60.35; the church, over $67; the C. E., five 
dollars or more; and other gifts brought it 
up to $150.—E. C. Hall, Pastor. 


OHIO 

Springfield, April 14—The High Street 
Church closed a series of special meetings, 
covering a period of two weeks, last Sunday 
evening. The pastor conducted the meetings 
for the first week and was assisted during 
the closing week by Rev. R. F. Brown, pastor 
at Pleasant Hill. Brother Brown did the 
preaching and delivered a fine series of ser- 
mons. They were intellectually and spirit- 
ually of a high order. The church member- 
ship was highly pleased with them and him. 
While the results in the ingathering of souls 
was not what we had hoped for, they were of 
great spiritual benefit to the membership. — 
Our choir rendered the cantata, “The Greatest 
Love,” on Easter Sunday. It was the best 
musical production rendered by the choir dur- 
ing the pastorate of the writer. — The young 
people of our Endeavor society have been do- 
ing a fine bit of service on Sunday afternoons 
by visiting and holding a brief song and 
prayer service in the homes of the sick and 
the aged. This has been very much appre- 
ciated by those visited, and has also been a 
spiritual blessing to our young people. — 
The missionary folk in our church are enjoy- 
ing the school of missions and the study of 
the textbook, “New Days in Latin America.” 
—A. B. Kendall, Pastor. 


Western Pennsylvania Conference 


East Pittsburgh, April 12—Haydentown 
Church, located in the coke region near 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, recently enjoyed, 
by the grace of God and the labors of Rev. 
George W. Bircher, the greatest stir in 
twenty years. Previous petitions, public and 
private, have been going up to God for a re- 
vival of his work in our conference for some 
months. Spiritually considered, this place 
made one think of the conditions which Ne- 
hemiah found when he visited Jerusalem. The 
church building was there in its place, but 
only one person acknowledged membership 
and that was the faithful trustee, Margaret 
M. Bradee, whose adherence for thirty years 
is a matter of conference record. The build- 
ing was in sad need of repairs and had been 
used at times by the ungodly for other than 
religious purposes; but, praise the Lord, 
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that’s past! — Rev. George W. Bircher was 
employed during the day by a coal company, 
but he had a heart that lent a sympathetic 
ear to Sister Bradee’s invitation to enter our 
conference and do something for Hayden- 
town. By actual count one hundred sixty 
were present to hear the Word of the Lord 
one night during the concluding sessions, and 
most of these were young people—the kind of 
material Christian Endeavorers are made of; 
in fact, the new generation that has arisen 
in Haydentown. We expect great things 
from them. For over four weeks Brother 
Bircher worked by day and preached by night. 
When Doctor Minton’s call for a special mis- 
sionary offering was sent to Brother Bircher 
by the conference secretary, an appeal was 
made and thirteen dollars promptly con- 
tributed—an unheard of sum hitherto in that 
place. The young men have taken it upon 
themselves to purchase choir seats suitable to 
adorn the corner occupied by the musicians. 
A new interest in music is being fostered and 
promoted by the preacher and people. May 
God bless them in this! — And just before 
Easter there was a high day in that Brother 
Bircher had summoned to Haydentown the 
venerable president of the conference, Rev. 
W. S. Miller, and the secretary, Rev. J. K. 
Marthens, and these assisted him in ordain- 


The Minister and 
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ing as deaconess and home missionary Sister 
Margaret M. Bradee, of Braznell, Pa., who ex- 
pects to assist our conference preachers as 
the Lord may open the way. We who have 
known her for many years feel she has the 
position and the honor as a well earned 
recognition, and bid her Godspeed as home 
missionary. — At the business meeting held 
on Good Friday evening the congregation 
adopted some suggestions of the pastor and 
conference secretary. First, They took the 
Bible as the only rule of faith and practice 
in matters of the Spirit; second, adopted 
Officially the ’“‘Prudential Rules” for business 
purposes, amending slightly so that deacons, 
while ordained for life, are elected for three 
years only. The duties, powers, and privi- 
leges of the four committees outlined in Part 
Fourth of said rules were combined and the 
persons elected as pastor, trustees, stewards, 
etc., constitute the official board. According- 
ly each and every member can now learn how 
a church corporation is run and qualify to 
help run it. — Mention was also made the 
same night of organizing a Christian En- 
deavor society, a Ladies’ Aid and home mis- 
sionary society, and adult Bible organized 
classes. A small start was also made at 
the every-member canvass.—J. K. Marthens, 
Conference Secretary. 


the Young People 


How May They Understand Each Other Better > 


BY JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


~ 


OW old is he? How does he get along 
H with young people?” These are the 
two questions which churches ask 
concerning prospective pastors. They want 
a minister who can lead the young people. 
Behind this desire lies something of a sense 
of failure on the part of the parents and of 
the church to understand and to guide the 
rising generation. They hope that the min- 
ister will succeed where they have failed! 
The winning of the young people is probably 
the most difficult problem which the average 
pastor faces. Part of the trouble lies with 
the attitude of the young people toward him, 
and a part with his attitude toward them. 
In the eyes of many young people, a min- 
ister is an object of suspicion. They think 
of the clergy as a class as being solemn- 
faced, heavy-hearted joy-killers. They re- 
gard the individual pastor as guilty of this 
charge until he proves himself innocent! The 
burden of proof is upon him to demonstrate 
that he is a likable person and a worthy 
friend. This attitude places a heavy handi- 
cap upon the minister, especially in the busy 


‘a > 
DO YOU FEAR THE WIND? 


D° you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 
Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. 
Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane: 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheek will tan, 
You'll grow ragged and weary and 

swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man! 


—Hamlin Garland. 
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days of a new pastorate. But most minis- 
ters are also hindered by their own attitude 
toward young people. All the suspicion is 
not on one side! They do not understand 
the young men and young women of the day. 
They approach them with bewilderment 
and fear rather than with confidence. In 
their hearts they hunger for the love of the 
young people, but they know not how to win 
it. 

The minister is also thrown much with 
older folk, and often absorbs their attitude 
towards youth. Age judges young people 
by the externals of their behavior, rather 
than by their inner motives. The minister 
who falls into this habit will be frequently 
shocked by young people. Until a minister 
is shock-proof, his usefulness with modern 
boys and girls is scant. 

But how may the minister make an ef- 
fective approach to young people? The ob- 
ligation—and the opportunity—of bridging 
this gulf is upon him rather than the young 
people. How can he find the way into their 
lives and hearts? What do the young people 
really want of the minister in their church? 

Many ministers think that if only they 
knew how to run athletic games, and if they 
had time to get up picnics that they could 
make a great hit with the young people. 
Young people like such things—and _ yet 
their effectiveness in winning them for the 
church has been grossly exaggerated. Boys 
will come to the church much faster for 4 
good Sunday-school class than they will for 
basket ball, and real religious instruction 
will win far more girls than will the privi- 
lege of dancing in the parish house. Young 
people today are well supplied with leaders 
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in recreation without drafting the minister 
to that purpose. His great task is not to 
teach them new games, but to interpret to 
them their own lives. 

They ask to be taken seriously. Much 
ministerial humor is worse than wasted. 
After listening to a popular preacher at a 
rally the comment of the young people was, 
“He kept us laughing, but he did not tell 
us anything.” Many a young person has 
gone to the pastor with a serious question, 
only to have it turned off with a joke. Espe- 
cially is this. true with the questions con- 
cerning the hereafter. Young people are far 
more serious than older folk think, and one 
can never tell where it will break out next. 
When an apparently frivolous girl sheds a 
big tear because she has lost her faith in 
God, the minister may be tempted to smile, 
but the part of wisdom is to keep his amuse- 
ment to himself. Young people do not like 
to be laughed at. 


Young people ask that the minister give 
them the best of which he is capable. Be- 
cause the young people are often thoughtless 
and scatter-brained themselves, it does not 
follow that they will accept thoughtless and 
scatter-brained utterances from the minis- 
ter. When the pastor speaks to his young 
people he should be careful that he has some- 
thing to say, and should take pains to say 
it well. Often the question is raised as to 
the sort of speaker whom young people like. 
The answer is simple—the best. The man 
who really has something to say will have no 
trouble holding their attention. 

How may the minister make a successful 
approach to these wonderful young crea- 
tures? By what path can he enter their 
hearts? Each man must read this riddle 
for himself, and yet some suggestions may 
not be amiss. 


The wise pastor will pocket his pride, sup- 
press his natural ministerial instinct, and 
keep himself in the background. In the 
young people’s meetings he should be seen 
rather than heard. If he waits long enough 
they will not only give him a chance to 
speak, but they will listen to what he says. 
In the meantime, let him demonstrate that 
a preacher can do something besides preach! 
Especially should he allow them to make 
their own plans in their own way. 

The minister who habitually “goes along” 
with his young people will ultimately win 
their confidence. They love to go on jour- 
neys—the longer the better. The further 
the minister gets from home with his young 
people, the closer he will get to their hearts. 
An automobile is a tremendous asset in work 
with young people. An ordinary car will 
carry an unlimited number of them, and the 
problem of chaperonage solves itself auto- 
matically. The minister may often think 
that it is a foolish waste of time to play the 
part of chauffeur to a group of light-headed 
young people; but verily, he will have his 
teward. They will begin by accepting him 
as a “good sport;” they will end by giving 
to him their confidence. Perhaps the min- 
ister can learn something from the way in 
which young people treat one another. They 
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than satisfied with it. 
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Mothers’ Day Song 


IF YOUR MOTHER is living, she will enjoy this beautiful MOTHERS’ 
DAY song. Not only on Mothers’ Day will she enjoy it but every day in the 
If your Mother is not with you, you owe it to HER to get this song. 
It is suitable for home and church use. 
song, that we will gladly and quickly refund your money if you are not more 
Listen in on your favorite radio station, we are sure 
you will hear this song from there too. Use the coupon below it is worth 
money. Send this coupon and 30c for song, postpaid. 


COUPON 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 


copies of the song MOTHERS’ LAND 


by Raymond J. Iden, as soon as possible. 
Sincerely, 


We are so sure that you will like the 


in P. O. Money order or stamps, 








do not confide in each other at once. A good 
many hours must be passed together before 
secrets can be shared. The minister who 
would have the confidence of his young peo- 
ple must be willing to squander a great 
deal of time in their company. But given 
patience, the prodigal use of time, and an 
abundance of gasoline, the minister will 
find the hearts of the young people opening 
to him. 

Gaining the confidence and love of the 
young people is an expensive business. 
There are no short-cuts to real results in 
this field. Years of time, hours of thought, 
and not a little money must be freely spent. 
A man’s self-esteem will be scarred and his 
heart bruised. He will learn much about 
vicarious suffering. And yet out of it will 
come a great joy. Happy is the minister in 
whom the young people confide. They will 
come to him with their sorrows and with 
their joys. He will face with them the prob- 
lems of school and of work. Much will he 
know about the ways of cupid. Many are 
the hours which he will spend discussing 
knotty personal difficulties, and not a few 
informal sermons will he deliver. Youth 
is a time of crisis, and his will be the op- 
portunity of speaking a deciding word. 

He who enters into the life of young peo- 
ple has discovered the springs of perpetual 
youth. Some ministers who have missed 
much in their own youth have made up for 
it twice over by living with and for their 
young people. Discouragement vanishes in 
the presence of youth. They are the finest 
antidote for the blues. In no way can the 
minister multiply his own life more effect- 
ually than in living with and for his young 
people.—The Christian Advocate. 


A Code for Grown-up Parents 


SCIENCE has its morality and it is pre- 
pared to draw up for parents a code of 
conduct that will square the parents’ influ- 


ence with the child’s need’s;” for example: 

Don’t show off your child. It is not the 
duty of a child to feed a parent’s vanity, 
but the parent’s task to forget self-pride in 
dealing with his child. 

Don’t use your child as a means of rid- 
ding yourself of emotions that you dare not 
express to equals. 

Don’t expect commands to function in 
place of fellowship. Children can be led but 
not driven in these days. 

Don’t lie to your child or permit anyone 
else to do so. Your real opinions and beliefs 
may be far enough from the child’s later 
judgment, but your deceit will be hopelessly 
distant. Sentiment easily leads to false 
statements. 

Don’t use fear as a whip. Fear can only 
succeed by making slaves, and slaves, even 
when obedient, are poor substitutes for full 
human beings. 

Don’t stress the weakness of your child. 
He may take seriously what you point out 
to him and develop feelings of inferiority, or 
he may glue his attention on your own 
weaknesses and lose respect for you as a 
harping hypocrite. 

Don’t tell your child that he cannot reason. 
He can and will if you have the wit to help 
him. 

Don’t let your home crowd out your child: 
put the child first and adjust home life to 
his needs. 

Don’t be a tyrant to your child even if you 
have power. Children are helpless and long- 
suffering and usually generous in their 
judgment of parents. Nevertheless, a par- 
ent who drives his child from sheer love of 
dominance runs risk of soon losing the 
child’s love. The child will sometime be 
free, but the parent lonely. 

The gist of it all is: Don’t be emotion- 
ally childish if you desire manly and wom- 
anly children.—Prof. Ernest R. Groves, in 
Harper’s Magazine. 





Sore Throat 


OTHERS, most of them, know what 
to do when children have colds and 
sore throats. 


How many parents know what to do when 
Jack or Mary has a temper tantrum? A 
fit of jealousy? A fear of the dark, or of 
new faces or new activities? A capricious 
dislike of necessary foods? 


How many parents know that their chil- 
dren’s thoughts and feelings and habits are 
as important as the state of their teeth or 
the strength of their muscles? 


How many parents who would not think 
of giving caster oil for every physical ail- 
ment have only one method of treatment— 
a don’t—for every bad habit? 

How many parents realize that the 
spoiled child is really a mentally sick child? 

Perhaps these questions will suggest 
themselves to mothers and fathers who read 
the latest bulletin of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor. 


It is hard to overestimate the importance 
of emotions and mental attitudes in the 
happiness of the child and, later, in the 
success and efficiency of the adult, says Dr. 
Thom who has organized “habit clinics” for 
children in Boston. He declares: 

A child has a mental life far more deli- 
cate and complex than his physical body, 
far more difficult to keep in order and much 
more easily put out of adjustment. A child 
lives a real mental life, full of hopes, ambi- 
tions, doubts, misgivings, joys, sorrows, and 
strivings that are being gratified or 
thwarted much the same at three years of 
age as they will be at thirty. The home is 
the workshop in which the character and 
personality of this individual are being 
molded by the formation of habits into the 
person he will be in later life. 


As an illustration of the lasting effect of 
a “childish” emotion Dr. Thom cites the case 
of a man, now a college professor, who 
suffered for weeks in boyhood because some- 
one told him that if he ate bread and mo- 
lasses horns would grow on his head. He at 
once gave up eating that delicacy without 
explaining to anyone, through fear that he 
would be laughed at. Then he imagined he 
had lumps on his forehead. In a frenzy of 
anxiety he asked his mother if she could 
feel the horns, and she, thinking it was part 
of some game, said, “Yes, I believe I do.” 
The grown man still feels the pain of that 
experience. 

Fear, jealousy, and anger are emotions 
which need to be carefully studied and wise- 
ly treated in childhood, according to Dr. 
Thom. Other problems which puzzle par- 
ents and which need attention are those con- 
nected with feeding, and those connected 
with sex instruction. To “bring up” a child 
intelligently parents must have an under- 
standing of all these problems and the abil- 
ity to use that knowledge in creating good 
habits and curing bad habits. 

As Dr. Thom says, “There is no finer or 
more important job than being a parent.” 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


vs. Tantrums 


His advice to parents can be summarized as 
follows: 

Don’t be oversolicitous. Children may be- 
come self-centered and develop imaginary 
complaints simply because illness is looked 
for. 

Don’t “baby” your children too much. The 
child who is closely tied to his mother’s 
apron strings is deprived of the chance of 
learning how to live with his neighbors. 


Don’t try to give your children everything 
they happen to demand. Very early in life 
the child must learn that things can not 
be his simply because he desires them. 

Don’t bribe. So often we hear, “Now, 
Johnny, be a good boy and mother will give 
you a penny.” Soon Johnny will no longer 


A HEAP 0O’ LIVIN’ 
HOME ain’t a place that gold can buy or 


get up in a minute; 

Afore ut’s home there's got to be a heap o’° 
livin’ in it; 

Within the walls there’s got to be some babies 
born, and then 

Right there ye’s got to bring "em up t’ women 
good, and men; 

And grajerly, as time goes on, ye find ye 

wouldn’t part 

anything they ever 

grown into your heart; 

The old high chairs, the playthings, too, the 
little shoes they wore 

Ye hoard; an’ if ye could, ye'd keep the 
thumb marks on the door. 


used—they’ve 


With 


Ye've got to weep to make it home, ye've got 
to sit and sigh, 

And watch beside a loved one’s bed, and 
know that Death is nigh; 

An’ in the stillness of the night t’ see Death's 

angel come, 

close the eyes o' her that smiled, and 

leave her sweet voice dumb. 

these are scenes that grip the heart, an’ 

when yer tears are dried, 

Ye find the home is dearer than it was, and 
sanctified; 

An’ tuggin’ at ye always are the pleasant 
memories 

O’ her that was and is no more—ye can't 
escape from these. 


An’ 
For 


Ye've got to sing an’ smile fer years, ye've 
got to romp and play, 

An’ learn to love the things ye have, by usin’ 
"em each day; 

The roses by the garden walk, must blossom 
year by year, 

Afore they become a part o’ ye, suggestin’ 
some one dear, 

Who used to love ‘em long ago, and trained 
‘em jes’ t’ run 

The way they do, so’s they'd get the early 
mornin’ sun; 

Ye've got to love each brick and stone from 
cellar up to dome: 

It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house to make 


it a HOME. 
—Edgar A. Guest, in The Christian Index. 


be satisfied with one penny and must have 
two or three. 

Don’t cheat. Frequently parents will 
misrepresent or lie to keep a child quiet or 
to gain a desired result. Suddenly they 
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waken to the fact that their child has no ra 
gard for the truth, and wonder why. 


Don’t make meaningless threats. “B, 
good or the doctor will cut your tongy 
out,” or “Be quiet or I’ll lick you,” may d 
one of two undersirable things: control the 
child through terror, which is disastrous. 
or breed contempt for parents whose threats 
are never fulfilled. 

Don’t talk about or laugh at children jp 
their presence. Self-consciousness is harm. 
ful and quickly developed. 

Don’t be cold and repelling. A parent! 
who is too busy to bother with a little child's 
nonsense will never be bothered by his rea] 
problems. 

Don’t be discourteous. Children have | 
their own plans, which are frequently utter. | 
ly disregarded by adults. If you must inter. 
fere, show consideration. 


Don’t disagree over discipline in front of 
the child. Settle differences in private. 


Positive “Do’s” to parents are summed fj 
up by Dr. Thom in the following: j 


To the child, the parent should be com- 
panion, friend, and confidant. The mental 
ability of the parents, their control of their 
emotions, their interests, particularly their| 
interest in the child, their ambitions or lack 
of them, their moral standards—these all de 
termine what the child shall make out of 
the endowment that nature has given him. 
Some parents who read to their children 
or tell them stories and answer their ques- 
tions in an interesting and intelligent man-/7 
ner, though they do not alter the children’s} 
intellectual equipment, do furnish a rich 
soil in which the children may develop, and 
thus affect very much the point which their 
development may reach. Parents can even 
determine what kind of atmosphere the 
child’s mind shall grow in—one of discon- 
tent, wrangling, deceit, and hate; or one 
of cheerfulness, sincerity, and love. 











Deaths 


On the evening of April 5, 1926, death came to the 
home of Rev. C. J. Hance and claimed all thaat & 
was mortal of his beloved wife, Harriet Elzora Hance. 
She was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Levi Counts, 
and was born at Spencerville January 39, 1858, being 
sixty-eight years of age at the time of her death. She 
was uniteé in marriage to Rev. C. J. Hance Novem 
ber 25, 1875. and through more than fifty years she 
has shared with him the joys and sorrows of life. 

Four children were born to this union, three boys 
and one girl. The boys all died in infancy; the 
daughter, Emma E., living until she was past ten q 
years of age. And so these have all gone on leaving 
Brother Hance alone in his sorrow. She united with} 
the Spencerville Christian Church February 23, 188, 7 
during the ministry of Rev. Mr. Wells of Troy, Ohio: § 
and through all these years she has been a. faithful 
member of the church of her choice. She has worked 
in the various departments of the church, serving & § 
Cradle Roll superintendent for almost twenty-five 
years. She was a charter member of the Ladies’ Aid 
society of the church. She was also a loyal member 
of the Ida Rebecca chapter of the Daughters of Re 
becca of Spencerville. She has belonged to this or 
ganization for twenty years and during that time has 
gone through all the chairs of the organization, and 
was a member of the degree staff at the time of Bi 
her death. Brother Hance has been a member of Bi 
the Northwestern Ohio Conference since 1880, and B® 
during this time has never missed a session of tht BM 
conference, and Mrs. Hance has accompanied him 
to all except two of the sessions. 

Because of her own life, and their relations to many 
of the pastorates of this conference, their loc 
church and fraternal relations, Mrs. Hance has 
formed a large circle of friends throughout North 
western Ohio, who share with Brother Hance thi 
sorrow of his life. Among those who are left wh 
were nearest to her by ties of nature are Rev. ¢ 
J. Hance, two half sisters, and a half brother, te 
gether with other relatives and friends. The funer®l 
services were conducted by the pastor, Rev. J. A. 
Albright, and Rev. G. B. Garner preached the sermo?. 















